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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘** For what wert thou to me? 
How shall I say? The moon, 
That poured her midnight noon 
Upon his wrecking sea— 

A sail, that for a day 

Has cheered the castaway.” 
STAIRS recovers himself with a start. All at once Nell and her 
chances of winning fade into a lost background. He has for- 
gotten her as completely as though that rather finished coquette 
had never existed. 

“Yes?” He is looking at Cecilia now with a rather frowning 
expression, and there is coldness in his question. Each time she 
utters his name—the old name, that once when used by her 
would thrill his heart to happiest delight—he feels so sharp a 
pang as makes endurance difficult. His frown deepens. 

“Ah! now you are growing cross again,” says Cecilia, with an 
adorable pretence at fear. “Not like my old Phil! Not like 
the friend I knew.” 

Stairs grows a little pale; and then all at once he understands 
her. She is not cold, or brutal, or a mere inconsequent coquette. 
It is only that she herself does not know. She believes in a 
friendship for him—she has no thought of deeper feelings, She 
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has convinced herself that the old love she bore him, was as the 
love she bears him now, the remembered love of a child for its 
chosen companion, no more! 

“You were going to say something,” says he a little hoarsely, 
turning his eyes from the beautiful ones that are looking into 
his so clearly. 

“Yes, I was. But it is so hard to speak to you, you change 
so. Just a moment ago I felt as if I knew you, a moment later 
and you were a stranger.” 

“ We all change in six years,” still not looking at her. 

“You may!” says Cecilia with a delightful attempt at 
huffiness. ‘“ But I”—she pauses, and a little laugh breaks from 
her. “ Look at me—do / change?” 

“Women are different from men,” says Stairs, his eyes on the 
ground, 

“ How do you know that? In this case at all events you are 
no judge, because”—she moves a little nearer to him, and 
mischievously lowers her face, until it is wxder his—“ you won't 
look at me.” 

. Stairs’ eyes are now on hers, 

“Well, am I changed?” 

“Beyond recognition almost,” says he in a low, if passionate 
tone. “You were a girl when I left you, you are the wife of 
Gaveston now. It leaves little to add in the way of change. 
But,” controlling himself with an effort, “all this is beside the 
mark. You wanted to ask me a question.” 

“Perhaps! However, I don’t want to ask it now,” says 
Cecilia, who has been so persistently spoiled for the past six 
years, that opposition disturbs her peace. “I don’t want to ask 
a question of anyone who doesn’t want to answer it. And you, 
Phil—I do think it is rather nasty of you, to talk to me like 
that!” 

“Like what?” This little faint squabble brings back to him 
the old days. How often they had quarrelled over “this and 
that ”—such happy quarrelling. 

“ As if you were one of those old cats in the village, where we 
lived when first we met—you remember them? That dreadful 
old Miss Brent, who prophesied that you would be transported 
and that I should come to a bad end? How we used to 
laugh ?” 
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“Laugh!” Stairs draws a long breath. How gay she seems 
over her memories. “Yes, we used to laugh then!” 

“Well, I’m glad you remember so much,” says Cecilia with a 
pretty, girlish sort of reproach that goes to his heart and sears it. 
“ Because—and this was really the question I wanted to put to 
you—why were you so cold and indifferent to me the day we 
first met again—that day at Lady Hopkins-—you remember? I 
thought it was dreadful of you. You just looked at me, and 
when I held out my hands /zke thes r 

She makes a little gesture and he takes the pretty hands for a 
moment in his, hardly pressing them, then pushes them back to 
her as if fearing them. ; 

“TI was dreadfully rude, I suppose,” says he, with a ghost of 
a smile. “ But I was wise too.” 

“Wise?” He has turned his face from hers again. “ How 
were you wise?” 

“ Cecilia !” 

Her name has burst from him, as though forced from his lips 
in spite of him. 

“ Ah!” cries she gaily, “now we are friends again. ‘ Cecilia,’ 
you used to call me that often in the old days. But far more 
often Czssy / Have you forgotten ?”—she laughs at him lightly 
from under her hat. Her eyes are full of joy. “Nell has come 
to live with us now, and sometimes she calls me Cissy! I love 
it!” Her smile deepens, and grows sweeter. “It reminds me 
of the old days, and of you, and e 

At this moment a shout comes from the tennis court, a shout 
of victory. Cecilia springs to her feet. 

“ She has won !” cries she, “ Nell has won! Oh, how Jovely ! 
Come, let us go and congratulate her.” 

“She will have many to wish her joy,” says Stairs in a 
strange hurried voice. “She can afford to miss you. Stay 
here, I have much to tell you. Those old days of ours—those 
you know of—but let me tell you of those that followed them ?”’ 

“Your life in India?” Cecilia who has risen sinks back into 
her seat again, her eyes on his. “Tell me,” says she. 

She has forgotten Nell and her victory. 


Nell is surrounded on all sides. Everyone is saying pretty 
things to her. Mr. Nobbs has presented her with the orchid 
8* 
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from his coat. There is a little astonishment mingled with the 
congratulations, but in truth o one is so astonished at her success 
as Nell herself. She confesses this gaily to Miss McGregor, 
who, with Mrs. Chance, has just come up. 

“Ah, you must not depreciate yourself,” cries Mrs. Chance 
airily. “You will get plenty to doit for you, so spare your- 
self!” 

“ Not so very many, I hope,” says Nell, even more airily still. 
“One here,” she pauses—it is the slightest pause, but it gives 
time for her eyes to meet the widow’s—“and there, but no 
more.” 

“Quite so. Quite so!” says Mrs. Chance; she looks a little 
uneasy however. Does Nell mean anything? “For myself I 
always predicted your victory.” 

“Ah! yes. I heard you,” says Nell, smiling. Her eyes again 
catch and hold Mrs. Chance’s .. . and the latter,with a heightened 
colour, looks back at her. Undoubtedly the girl had heard her 
many predictions to the contrary. She is a little puzzled about 
her next move, when her brother providentially comes to the 
rescue. 

“ A thousand congratulations,” cries he, rushing up ; his hand- 
some face aglow with honest delight. He holds out his hand 1m- 
pulsively, and as Nell slips hers into it, a light of triumph warms 
his eyes. “It was splendid—splendid!” cries he. “Now 
wasn’t it?” He turns to Sir Stephen, who is standing close to 
Nell. 

“ Not more than I expected,” says Wortley calmly. 

“Of course not—but—” Grant finds himself a little forced 
into the background by this very superior compliment of 
Wortley’s. 

“It was more, fay more, than anyone could have expected,” says 
Nell, warmly. “As a rule, 1 ama most miserable player when 
anyone is looking on, but to-day—of course it was Sir Stephen,” 
with a slight and most unwilling glance at him, “ who has won the 
game—but I don’t know what made me play even as well as I 
did to-day, unless it was ‘i 

Here she turns crimson, she was very near telling him it was 
because she had overheard his sister’s unkind comments on her 
play, and her undisguised longing that she might lose. 

“Never mind what it was,” says Grant joyously. “Come and 
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have some tea ; you must be quite exhausted after that valiant 
fight.” 

Sir Stephen steps forward. 

“T was taking Miss Prendergast to have some claret-cup,” says 
he courteously. His mouth has taken a rather cold expression, 
however. He looks at Nell, and at once she feels that he is 
leaving the whole matter to her, giving her her choice freely, 
declining to interfere, however she may decide. S/al/ it be tea, 
or claret-cup? She lifts her eyes to his, and he meets her glance 
calmly, immovably. Yes, she is to decide. This very bringing 
of her to bay, as it were, annoys her further. 

Does he expect her to decide in his favour? How he dares 
things ! 

“Tea, I think,” says she sweetly. 

Wortley bows and moves back a little, and instantly enters 
into a most animated coversation with Miss McGregor; his 
laugh indeed a second later floats to Nell’s ears. 

“That was good of you,” says Grant to her in a rapturous 
whisper ; he is so far gone in love’s young dream now, that even if 
she were the veriest pauper on the face of the earth he would have 
clung to her. All those old poisonous hints of his sister’s about 


the useful three hundred a year that pertains to her, are quite 
forgotten. “Zoo gocd of you!” says he. There is such 
heartful meaning in his tones, that Nell feels it is impossible 
to beangry or anything else with him, except amused. There 
is a good deal of the boy about Grant still, and it attracts Nell. 

“What was good?” says she. “To ask you to get mea cup 
of tea?” 


“ Not so much that, as to make it a walk over for me, and com- 
pel Wortley to take a back seat.” 

At this moment Wortley’s laugh comes again to her. He is 
evidently having quite a good time with the plain but highly 
accomplished and really delightful Elspeth McGregor. 

“You mustn’t credit me with too much finesse,” says she, a 
little sharply. “To create a sensational drama out of a mere 
commonplace, is difficult. I prefer tea to claret-cup—that is all.” 

“Ts it?” Grant’s face falls and he regards her with open 
dejection. “I must say I never met a girl who could give it to 
one so badly,” says he, with a reproach that is cutting. “I 
had hoped—that—you ~ 
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“Oh, hope—hope!” cries Nell hastily. “No one but a mad- 
man hopes in these days. I’m sure I’ve hoped myself for 
things, over and over again, and never once got one of 
them ¥ 

“What things?” asks Grant, eagerly. 

Nell breaks into low but almost hysterical laughter. Her 
short-lived fear has come to an end. Really, he is too silly for 
anything. 

“Things you can’t give me, at all events,” says she. “ Frocks 
—hats—all sorts of things.” She throws out her hands 
graphically. 

“Why can't I give them to you ?” begins Grant, passionately— 
“ | 

A little swift backward movement of the people near them 
compels him to step to one side,-Nell to the other, the latter very 
gladly. To her it is the most providential interference. 

And now everyone is drawing back a little, and Lady Hopkins, 
smiling, rubicund, friendly, comes through the groups, attended 
by quite a little court, and advances, beaming upon Nell. 

“ Your bracelet, my dear!” says the good creature, smiles on 
every feature. “ And we// you won it. I'd like to present it to 
you myself, but,” says the gentle, kindly, if slightly vulgar 
widow of the late brewer, “I’m sure you’d rather one of your 
gentlemen friends should do it. I was always like that as a girl 
myself. Now who will you choose, my dear? Sir Stephen.” 
She beckons in her homely way to Wortley, and Wortley gives 
her her answer. He makes a slight but emphatic gesture—a 
gesture towards Grant. Nell sees it! 

Lady Hopkins, smiling from ear to ear and now thoroughly 
convinced that Grant is engaged to Nell, calls to Alec, who had 
seen nothing of the little bye-play between her and Wortley. 
He comes at once, and the good, fat woman gives him the pretty 
bangle, and asks him to fasten it on Nell’s wrist. 

Nell, whose smile to Lady Hopkins is a little pale and forced, 
holds out her hand, and the bangle is clasped round it by Alec 
—to the admiration of a large and conversational crowd. 

“TI suppose your brother thinks he is in love with that silly 
little fool,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss to Bella. 

“T really don’t know,” says Bella, thoughtfully. “It would,” 
with an anxious sigh, “be a risk, wouldn’t it ?” 
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In her heart she is wondering fearfully whether the “little 
fool” thinks she is in love with her brother. That would mean 
so much more. Little fools with three hundred a year, however 
objectionable, are not to be sneezed at, in these pauperish days. 

Meantime Alec has closed the clasp of the bangle round Nell’s 
wrist, and has heard her laugh of pleasure. 

Nell, who is still only half a woman, has recovered her chagrin 
and been elevated into a very heaven of delight over her day’s 
victory. 

“Isn't it a pretty bangle ? Isn’t it lovely? Lady Hopkins, you 
have made me so happy.” 

Her charming face, so full of light and laughter, seems to stir 
up the place and render it radiant. 

“It is too pretty—too sweet a gift. I feel somebody else 
ought to have it—but,” with a light laugh, “I am so glad they 
haven’t. Tea, Mr. Grant! I feel I am above tea! I want 
nothing now—nothing at all. What caz one want when one has 
got such a bangle as this ?” 

It is at last with difficulty that Grant draws her away to get 
the long promised cup of tea. 

She has just got it, when Mr. Nobbs steps up to her—the 
very ideal of a middle-aged robin. 

“Hah!” says he, bending before her as though bowing toa 
conqueror. “Whataday! I assure you, Miss Prendergast, I 
have looked on breathless! ‘’Tis not in mortals to command 
success!’” He rolls out this quotation with much unction. 
“Or else, believe me, I’d have been at your service. But, as 
things have happened, you required no prayers at all. ‘The 
beautiful !’” Mr. Nobbs, quotes again, standing back, and leering 
at her with truly brilliant appreciation. “‘The beautiful was 
there, triumphant’ !” 

Nell laughs in spite of herself. He is so small, so persistent, 
so abominably vulgar; yet he believes in himself so much, 
stands so high on a little pedestal of his own, that it would be 
cruel to dislodge him. 

“T’ve been just holdin’ sweet converse with your charmin’ 
sister,” says Mr. Nobbs, who has carefully studied the very dest 
people, and has decided that “gs” are out of fashion. “And 
she’s promised to come to my little den to-morrow evenin’.” 

He bends towards Nell, ogling her in the most fascinating 
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way, whilst tilting himself delicately on his heels and toes, now 
forward, now back again. 

Grant’s face as he watches him, is a picture. 

“A den,” continues he, with his everlasting cackle, “but 
without a lion for its tenant. Te, he, he! Only a guzte obscure 
person. Very little to tempt you to come, I’m afraid, Miss 
Prendergast. Few guests beyond our friend here,’ nodding 
gaily to Grant, “and some others, but ove at least I can 
commend as distinguished enough to meet,” with a low bow, 
“even you !——” 

“And who is that ?” asks Nell indifferently, beginning to feel 
a little wearied. 

Mr. Nobbs draws back, and throws himself into a dramatic 
attitude. 

“* Music, heavenly maid cries he with immense force, “ wiil, 
I trust, be with us! And what a guest! Miss Prendergast, I 
need not ask, I’m sure your face betrays it—music to you, as to 
me, is an eternal good!” 

“T am very fond of it,” says Nell calmly. 

“Naturally! ‘Sweets to the sweet,’ eh?” Here he nearly 
falls over his own toes in his anxiety to make his compliment 
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felt. “ Miss McGregor has a most satisfyin’ voice. And she 
has kindly consented to sing for me. So I hope you'll find some 
little amusement.” 


“You are very kind,” says Nell. 

“No—no—no! The kindness is all on your side!” 

“Not all, you forget the ‘heavenly maid,” says Nell, laugh- 
ing. “ By-the-bye,” mischievously, “I think I shall tell Miss 
McGregor of the delightful name you have given her.” 

“Oh, now, Miss Prendergast—pray/ I deg you. ‘As you 
are strong, be merciful And you must have understood my 
little quotation. I assure you I had no thought of Miss 
McGregor in my mind. If I had dared to use the word 
‘heavenly’ with regard to any of my lady friends, I know,” 
bestowing a beaming leer on her, “ who that one would be!” 

“Ah! now, now, zow! Mr. Nobbs!” cries Nell archly. “No 
more of that! I fear—I greatly fear you are a sad flirt!” 

She goes off, nodding and laughing back at the little man, 
who, transported with pride, wafts her dainty kisses from the 
tips of his lavender kids, 
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“J wonder how you can flatter that little beast,” says Grant, 
with fine disgust. 

Nell laughs. 

“You see there’s no one else,” says she. 

“ There’s me,” says Grant. 

“Do you want me,” with a little damaging glance at him from 
under her long lashes, “ to flatter you?” 

“Ah! that’s not what I want you to do,” whispers he quickly, 
eagerly. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘* Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
Dey had biano-blayin’.” 


“T’vE smashed my white fan,” says Nell, entering Cecilia’s room 
next night. “Can you lend me one?” 

“Of course. Marshall, show Miss Nell where my fans are. 
Fancy your being dressed already!” 

“ Fancy your zot being dressed !” 

“T can’t make up my mind,” says Cecilia laughing. “It does 
sound absurd, doesn’t it? I don’t think I look very nice in this 


muslin, do I, Nell ?” 

“You look nice in everything,” says Nell. “ But that muslin,” 
regarding the dainty costly gown as it lies upon the bed with 
some disfavour, “with all that lovely lace—surely it is a little 
too much for poor old Mr. Nobbs! I hope you aren’t bent on 
conquest, Cissy.” 

“On conquest!” Mrs. Gaveston looks quickly at her. A 
startled light has sprung into her eyes. 

“Of my Nobbs! Because I warn you that is my affair. I 
shall not permit interference.” 

Cecilia’s laugh, though strained, has something of relief in it. 

“ J shan’t interfere,” says she. “Why should I? In fact, how 
could I?” 

“True! you’re married,” says Nell gaily. “ Your hunting 
days are over! I often think what a blessing it was for me, that 
you were ‘ranged’ before I came on the tapis. I shouldn’t have 
had achance. But now I’m safe. You've got your Peter, and 
that’s all you want.” 

“Yes.” Cecilia fastens a bracelet slowly round her wrist. 
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.“That’s all I want. And so you think this muslin a little too 
much? You are right—quite right. Marshall, take it away.” 
She waves her hand impatiently towards the beautiful gown, as 
if out of temper with it. “And bring me my black lace gown. 
No, mot that!” beating her foot upon the ground angrily, “the 
old one.” 

“ This, ma’am?” ‘The woman’s tone is surprised—the dress 
in question is the one her mistress as a rule wears in the evening 
when at home, alone with her people. 

“Oh, nonsense, Cissy, why go to the fair with the thing?” says 
Nell. “If that muslin is too good a frock, that black is too old. 
Consider your host’s ‘ feelin’s.’” Here she imitates Nobbs to 
perfection. “Bring out that new black dress, Marshall, and 
we'll put your mistress into it in five seconds.” 

Cecilia, a little glad perhaps to have the question decided for 
her, and a little ashamed too of her late irritation—an irritation 
so unusual, so strange—gives way, and presently she and Nell 
run downstairs to the library to find Gaveston smoking a pipe 
with an old and well-beloved jacket over his evening clothes. 

“What, not coming ?” cries Nell, who is honestly fond of him, 
and is disappointed. 

“To hear poor little Nobbs twaddling all night? Not much,” 
says Peter lazily. “I say, you two girls, don't be late.” 

“What hour shall we be back? Twelve?” Cecilia has come 
forward and is looking down at him, anxious enquiry in her eyes 
—it is something so new for her to ask him to regulate her 
movements that he glances up in surprise. A glad—a charmed 
surprise. 

“Why, what a good wife we’re getting,” says he, springing to 
his feet. 

“ No—but really, tell me how long I shall stay.” 

“Why, as long as ever you like—as long as ever you are enjoying 
yourself,” says he, laying his hands on her shoulders, a favourite 

.trick of his to her, and swaying her lightly to and fro. “ How 
pretty she is in that black gown, eh, Nell ?” 

“T refuse to answer. She’s growing frightfully conceited,” 
says Nell, who is struggling with a button of her glove. “Just 
fancy, she wanted to put on her lovely muslin gown to go and 
see old Mr. Nobbs to-night. J say she is in love with him.” 

“No, she’s not,” . says Gaveston, still holding Cecilia and 
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looking with his kindly honest eyes into the eyes he loves and 
trusts. “She’s in love with no one but me—eh, Cis ?” 

“Why, of course,” says Cecilia; she lays her cheek against 
his. Its heat surprises him. 

“Qh, that’s all very well,” says Nell, who is in a teasing mood. 
“But I wouldn’t believe her if I were you, Peter. I’d come and 
look after her.” 

“Yes, why don’t you come?” says Cecilia quickly, sharply. 
“Why do you always stay at home now ?” 

“You are feverish,” says Gaveston anxiously. “Your hands 
and your face are very warm. Do you think you are wise to go, 
or will you wait and I'll go with you ?” 

“No—no—no.” Cecilia draws back and laughs gaily. “Can’t 
one be warm in summer? And to bring you out for no reason 
at all—and besides, if you went to get ready now we should not 
be there till midnight—time for ‘God save the Queen.’ ” 

“Well—go,” says Gaveston. “But do take care of yourself, 
and see, Nell, that she avoids draughts.” 

It is only when they are gone that Gaveston remembers that 
Cecilia had not given him a kiss at parting. She was not very 
well, perhaps, poor darling—she looked flushed. 

* . * * * . + 

As Mrs. Gaveston and Nell enter the drawing-room at 
“Bachelor Villa” someone has just “kindly consented to sing.” 
The notes, powerful if a little cracked, are shaking the 
chandelier. Mr. Nobbs, meeting them with effusion, performs 
his greeting in dumb show, and leads them to a comfortable 
lounge with many becks and nods and wreathed smiles—but 
never a word. The “heavenly maid” has descended! 

Whispering is going on gaily, nevertheless. No one is 
supposed to speak out loud, whilst the singer or the player is 
delighting the audience, and yet somehow everyone manages to 
carry on a conversation, be the same more or less brilliant. 

The women are, out and out, the best at this game, especially 
the married ones, who have learned the art of talking without 
appearing to do so, and are murmuring beneath their breath 
gay little scandals to the men beside them, under cover of their 
fans. The fan is a great institution. 

Here and there dotted round the room are the usual young 
men, who evidently regard the girl of the period as their lawful 
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worshipper. During the pauses between the songs these youths 
stand or sit—generally they sit—listening benignantly to the 
artless prattle of the maidens with a smile that seems to say: 
“Yes, I know. Ill be good to you fora bit. I won't stir. I'll 
let you have a crow over all your other sisters, who I can see 
are devoured with jealousy because they have failed to secure 
me. Yes—go on! I'll give you five minutes, even ten, if you 
happen to be a little more amusing than is the rule with your 
absurd sex.” 

There are a few other men, even worse than these conquerors. 
Men who refuse to stir from the wall, to which they have 
apparently glued themselves, at the voice of the charmer, charm 
she never so wisely. Instead, they stand stiffly in a row (there 
are three of them), frowning at their irreproachable boots and 
evidently at feud with all the world. These are the shy men! 


“T say, this is beastly slow,” says Grant, who has got wedged 
into a corner with McNamara and a few others, and who can 
see Nell at the end of the room, looking a very dream in her 
. soft white gown, and beaming in the most heartless fashion on 
that ass Trent. As long as this confounded song is going on it 
is impossible to go to her. 

“Slow—but sure!” says Mr. McNamara firmly. “ Terribly 
sure! The only thing to do on such an occasion as this, is to 
hold tight and pray for the morrow.” 

“To-morrow won’t see me alive if this goes on!” says Mrs. 
Wilding. “I do hate a place where everyone can’t speak at 
once.” She puckers up her pretty brows most miserably. 

“ Ah, you must feel it,” says Mrs. Chance, who is sitting beside 
her, and who can never resist a thrust. 

Mrs. Wilding stares at her through her pince-nez, sufficiently 
long to make even Bella feel uncomfortable. 

“So good of you!” says she at last, “quite a compliment. 
But of course I’m not ‘everyone’! For all that I like to hear 
my own voice sometimes. And that man——” Providence 
unfortunately has given Mrs, Wilding an ear—where music is 
concerned. 

At the end of the room where the piano stands, a young man, 
short and remarkably stout, is yelling about the terrors of the 
deep. He is evidently under the impression that the night is 
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wild, and that there is a tremendous storm on. Why—does not 
transpire, as the evening is of the very mildest order, and the 
soft swish, swish of the sleepy waves as they break upon the 
shore below is eminently reassuring. 

But the stout young man has plainly his own ideas of the 
night. He breathes horrors about it from his boots and shrieks 
warnings of it from the top of his head. Finally he desires 
everyone to go and search the beach for the lonely dead. 

Not a soul stirs! Having indeed given no motive for this 
tiresome order, naturally everyone is reluctant to run down to 
the sea in full dress—salt water destroys one’s frocks so 
dreadfully. 

As if angered by their cold refusal to search for the corpses, 
he grows violent, repeating his request four times, until at last 
everyone begins to wish /e was a corpse, and not on the beach 
either, but well at the bottom of the raging sea he has so loudly 
insisted on. 

“What the jeuce ails him?” says Mr. McNamara, his indig- 
nation bringing out a lovely touch of the brogue. “ He must 
be awfully bad, anyway. Why doesn’t someone give him a 
drop of brandy ?” 

Presently the stout man, exhausted apparently by his appeals, 
goes down, as we can only hope his waves do too, and stepping 
into an admiring crowd round him, accepts their congratulations 
limply. 

“It takes it out of me so much,” says he with a languid air. 

“ But, dear fellow, consider what joy you give,” cries Mr. Nobbs, 
ecstatically, patting him gently on the back. 

Mr. Nobbs has many faults, and one painful vice. He is an 
amateur musician. 

“Thank goodness that’s over,” says Mrs. Wilding to Sir 
Stephen, who has joined the little coterie in the corner. 

Several other people have come up too, and now no one seems 
inclined to move. Not even Grant. Nell has disappeared with 
Trent. 

“Is that Miss McGregor going to sing now?” asks Mrs. 
Chance, bending towards Wortley, and speaking in a low, con- 
fidential tone. “ How dreadfully plain she does look, poor dear 
girl ! quite old in that gown.” 

Indeed, Miss McGregor—who if one of the best of girls, is 
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decidedly one of the plainest—is wrapped up to-night—it would 
be a mere mockery to call her dressed—in the very fustiest way. 

“I’ve heard people say she is twenty,” says Mrs. Wilding with 
a little giggle. 

“ Twenty what ?” asks Mickey—“ stone ?” 

No one answersthis amazing question. Perhaps because it is 
sO easy. 

“Do you know I like that girl ?” says Grant suddenly. 

“The faint praise that damns,’” returns Mrs, Chance in her 
slow, hesitating way. “Do you think ”—smiling at her brother, 
“you are the only one who admires her? Oh, I could tell you 
many. They say she is very rich, you know—that she has— 
well, more suitors than most.” 

“T heard Stairs was distinctly 4vzs there,” says young Manners, 
who has joined them. 

“Oh, zo /” Mrs. Chance looks directly at Wortley, compelling 
his gaze. “Captain Stairs is not in love with er. He—has other 
thoughts.” 

She has conveyed her meaning to Stephen perfectly. It is 
_ always her desire to damage Nell and her sister in his eyes. 
But the odd, queer thing of it all is, that in her endeavour to 
damage them, she only destroys herself. Each word against 
Nell and her sister only sets Wortley against the sayer of it. 
As she hopes to destroy Nell, so she destroys herself. 

At this moment Wortley almost dislikes her. 

“What I think about poor Miss McGregor is that she is so 
dull,” says Mrs. Wilding. 

“On the contrary, I hear she is immensely clever,” says 
Grant. 

“ Ah! that no doubt is why she zs so dull. The smarter you 
are, the stupider you seem sometimes,” says Mrs. Chance. 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” Mrs. Wilding, who prides herself 
on her esprit, throws up her saucy head. “I don’t believe she’s 
got anideain her. If she had it would come out.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t let you rest happy there,” says Wortley. 
“She’s written something for 7e Depths this month.” 

Manners laughs. “Have 7'e Depths swallowed it ?” asks he. 

“Well, in a sense.” 

“T hope there is no chance of its reappearing,” says Mickey. 
No one takes any notice of this pleasantry. 
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“It is rather advanced. On the whole duty of Woman! 
Not seen it? Argues yourself unseen. Everyone is talkin’ about 
it. Thorough—very thorough,” says Mr. Nobbs, who has just 
come up and has heard something of the conversation. “She’s 
taken up quite a new line, ye know.” 

“ That’s the thing, nowadays,” says Grant ; “you might shriek 
yourself dead with eloquence over the old theories, and no one 
would listen to you, but just strike out a fresh foot-path, and all 
will run with you along it. Something about women for choice— 
cigarettes, or brandy, or trousers, or hospital walking, and there 
you are. It’s a compliment, you see,” checking Mrs. Wilding’s 
indignant disclaimer. ‘“ It shows how much you are on the brain. 
No getting rid of your fascinations. And it’s not rude, only 
practical. I haven’t said a word about flirting, have I ?” 

Here Mrs. Wilding makes a furtive grimace at him, and de- 
clines behind her fan. 

“Well anyway, in spite of her ‘cleverness, I think she wants a 
push,” says McNamara, who has all an Irishman’s abhorrence of 
ugliness. “She may bea good girl and a clever one, but by 
George ”—this to Grant in a whisper—* if you took her at all, it 
would have to be with many grains of salt.” 

Grant laughs. 

“Well, certainly,’ says he, “she is a backward movement. 
However, I hear Stairs——” 

“ Nonsense, you know Stairs as well as I do.” 

“ She’s got money,” says Grant. 

“ And what’s that ?” says the Irishman. “ Look here, Grant, 
this is how I look at it! How would your tea taste if you had to 
drink it opposite to her every morning of your life for the next 
fifty years? Bitter, I think, eh?” 

Grant makes no reply. He is looking across the room to 
where Miss McGregor is standing near the piano. 

Someone has just come up to her—someone in black—and 
beautiful. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


** Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it take thee prisoner.” 


‘‘ A word unspoken is like the sword in the scabbard, thine. If vented, thy sword is in 

another’s hand.” 
“ SHE’s got her foil now,” says he at last. Everyone looks as he 
isfooking. Miss McGregor, heavy, fat, and hideous, poor girl, has 
now a companion, a slender, exquisite creature, the sombre hues 
of whose gown throw out the delicate fairness of her flesh. 

Cecilia perhaps has never looked so lovely. Always colourless, 
she is to-night a little paler than usual ; her hazel eyes are gleam- 
ing, and there is in them a touch of repression, of expectation 
that enhances their brilliancy. 

Some one comes up to her, addresses her, and all at once the 
pallor fades, and a soft and delicate flush springs to life upon 
her cheeks. Her lips part in a happy smile; her eyes dilate. 
Alas! poor Cecilia! Cecilia, who so seldom thinks—who has no 
thought now of the many eyes upon her, save two only, and 
they are eager enough to satisfy any one; Cecilia, who has no 
fear or knowledge of the road on which she has already set her 
dainty feet. 

“ How charming Mrs. Gaveston looks with a colour,” says Mrs. 
Chance. “And how seldom she has one. It is quite a pleasure 
to look at her xow. I think Captain Stairs should be accorded 
a vote of thanks for giving us such a delightful idea of her.” 

Sir Stephen seats himself in a low chair just behind her. This 
gives her the most extreme satisfaction. In time, after all, 
even against such heavy odds, she may win. And to be Lady 
Wortley! To be able to step upon and crush to the earth the 
detested Maria, would be worth a world of dissimulation. Nell 
is somewhere near, and still Sir Stephen lingers with her—and 
Alec, too! By-the-bye, what on earth does the latter mean by 
lagging here instead of strengthening his cause with her? Has 
he already tired! This thought annoys her, but it has its 
antidote. Perhaps the girl is not so dangerous as she believes 
—a little chit like that, with just a saucy nose, and a saucier eye 
—pshaw! there is not so much to fear after all. Her spirits 
rise. What is Sir Stephen going to say? Nothing about herself 
it seems, after all ; rather about the thorns in her flesh. 
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“That is twice, I think,” says he pleasantly, in a low tone 
heard by her alone, a tone that savours of confidential discourse 
and thus delights her, “that you have insinuated something 
against Mrs. Gaveston.” His manner is quite kind and nice. 

“J? Insinuated?” Bella gives him a sweet but reproachful 
glance. 

“Well, it sounded like it. I daresay you didn’t mean it. Of 
course I can see now that you didn’t ; but people seem to have 
got into a way of running her down. Haven't you noticed it? 
It’s because she is so pretty, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps,” says Bella, bearing this better than could be 
expected. “Yes, I have noticed it, ever since Captain Stairs’ 
return. I am sure there is no truth in that dreadful idea, 
but——” 


“Well ?” impatiently. 

“] think, perhaps, she and her sister are people with whom 
one should be very guarded in one’s relationships. Dear 
Stephen, I hope you will not think me unkind, or in any 
way censorious. I have, I assure you, quite an admiration for 
Mrs, Gaveston, and also for dear little Nell, who probably will, 
after a time, grow more earnest, less volatile, and er—fast. I 
mean—(the latter is an odious term)—just at present she is, 
don’t you think?”—her little hesitation coming on again— 
“just a very little, eh?” 

“I might perhaps,” says Wortley, smiling, “if I knew what it 
is you want to say.” 

“Ah! well, no matter. Better suppress the unkind word 
always, however well deserved ; and it is only to you, a cousin, 
I would so speak. But of course, you will understand my 
anxiety where Alec is concerned, his evident, most open admira- 
tion for her . 

“You should not make yourself unhappy too soon,” says 
Sir Stephen calmly. “There is always hope. She may refuse 
him !” 

He says this without the smallest sign of feeling, but in reality, 
his heart sinks. There doesn’t seem to be very much hope in 
that direction. 

He is quite unaware of it, but he has said the one thing that 
could most annoy and disquiet the amiable Bella. 

“ And so break his heart,” cries she in subdued tones. “You 
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must indeed think her a determined coquette to expect such a 
termination as that. And no doubt you are wiser than I am; 
you can see through her, whereas I can only judge from the 
surface. A coquette, you call her?” this in a slightly raised 
tone for Mrs, Wilding’s benefit, who is now passing them bound 
on a voyage of discovery to the tea room—“yes, yes, you are 
right !” 

“TI don’t think I called Miss Prendergast anything,” says Sir 
Stephen in a somewhat annoyed tone, but Mrs. Wilding has 
gone on, and fails to hear him. “I should not presume to do 
sO = 

“Although you are in a sense her guardian?” says Mrs. 
Chance. “ You,” with a little laugh, “ szZzh¢ call her to account.” 

“You mistake our relations when you suggest that,” says 
Wortley. “There is only one thing I ever thought of calling 
her.’ He pauses, and Bella fixes her eyes on his in a sort 
of dumb terror. The fixity of her regard makes him consider 
his words, and all at once he sees the significance of them, the— 
the ¢vuth of them. 

*“ And that ?” asks Mrs. Chance in a low tone. 

“A mere thought not worth repeating,” says he, so indiffe- 
rently, that she feels reassured. Perhaps it was something 
opprobrious! At this moment Maria, in a distinctly shabby old 
velvet gown, looms on the horizon, and Mr. McNamara, gather- 
ing up his limbs in wild haste, prepares for flight. 

“Here comes the Boss—I’m off,” says he. 

It is the signal for flight—soon this corner of the banquet-hall 
is deserted. 

Mrs. Wilding, who had been the first to see and run, has by 
this time reached the end of the room where Nell is now sitting, 
Manners beside her. The instinct of mischief prompts her to 
bend over Nell’s chair and whisper to her: 

“Someone has been calling you a coquette.” 

“I don’t care,” says Nell laughing, “I’ve been called even @ 
cabbage before this—only it was chou. Then it doesn’t sound so 
very bad in French.” 

“ Ah, du¢—I'd have it out with him if I were you.” 

“Out where,” mockingly, “in the garden?” 

“For choice, yes,” says Mrs. Wilding, who likes Nell, and 
dislikes “ Mis’Chance,” as she calls Bella. She had lived all her 
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earlier years in the West Indies, and had had a good deal to do 
with negroes and their little ways; and this seems to her 
quite a happy name for Bella, whom she dislikes. She likes 
Nell, however, and feels sure if the girl were to bring Wortley 
to book over this little affair, many happy consequences might 
accrue. “ Nothing.like a garden for a row!” 

“But who am I to scold?” 

“Ah! you know, you know! Jot Mr. Grant, anyway. But 
Mr. Grant has a cousin”—she hesitates, shrugs her shoulders. 
“And a sister,’ says she with a faint grimace. Then this 
extremely vulgar young woman bends even lower and places 
her lips near Nell’s ear. “Ten men can bring a horse to water, 
but one cannot make him drink; I pity ‘ Mis’Chance.’” 

Now all this, if clear to Mrs. Wilding, is Greek to Nell, who is 
blind to the fact that Bella has set her mind on being Lady 
Wortley, and indeed, if it were known to her, it would hardly 
have given her a second thought. But what she does under- 
stand is, that Sir Stephen had called her a coquette, avd to Mrs, 
Chance. To tell the truth, this rather amuses her than otherwise, 
but that idea of Mrs. Wilding’s to have it out with him is good. 
She has often wished to have it out with him about many 
things. . 

She looks up over her shoulder to give an answer to Mrs. 
Wilding, but that mischievous creature has disappeared, and 
instead, she meets Grant's eyes gazing into hers. 

“Come into the garden, it is lovely there,” says he. He has 
edged in between Manners and her, and there is entreaty in his 
voice and gaze. She thinks for a moment before replying. 
Perhaps this will be one way of having it out with her stern 
guardian. She has an undefined feeling that he objects to her 
intimacy with Grant. No doubt, she thinks scornfully, because 
Alec is not well off. Sir Stephen’s whole mind seems bent on 
money! As if money meant anything at all. 

“Is there a garden?” asks she. She doesn’t know much 
about Mr. Nobbs’ resources. 

“ A small but enchanting one.” 

“Impossible to lose one’s way ?” 

“Unfortunately yes.” 

At this they both laugh, and Nell, rising, accompanies him to 
the open window of the villa that leads to the ground beneath, 
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by means of a step or two. She has the satisfaction of passing 
by Sir Stephen as she goes. 

“]T hear the garden is so pretty,” says she, smiling at him. 

“It isn’t a howling wilderness,” returns Wortley pleasantly, 
“but I’d advise you to take a cloak with you. A heavy mist is 
falling.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” says she. “Perhaps at last I shall feel 
cool.” 

Indeed the room inside had grown oppressively warm. Out 
here it is delightful. The little pleasure ground is lit with 
crimson lamps—beyond is the little tennis ground. And here is 
the little garden filled with moonbeams, that put the Chinese 
lamps to shame. It is all very little. 

“Tsn’t it like Nobbs!” says Grant, sneering at his host in the 
most unhandsome way, considering how very happy he is at the 
present moment. “Not a big stretch in the whole thing. Come 
and sit down here.” 

Here is another “little!” a mere tiny toy of a summer-house, 
made of pine logs, and thatched with heather, and with a cosy 
corner at the end of it. 

“Tt looks a stupid place,” says Nell, peering into it. “It 
looks like snails and things. Ugh! I’d be afraid to sit down 
here.” 

“Not with we ?” says Grant. 

Nell—it is very dark—conceals her laughter successfully. 

“Qh, I forgot,” says she. “Of course, you are a soldier, I— 
perhaps I—might venture with you.” 

“Oh, I say, what rot!” says Grant. “ Here, come on——” 
He catches her hand, and she follows him into the summer- 
house. Having caught her hand, he holds it. 

“ Nell,” says he, squeezing the little hand tightly, “I——” he 
stops, and tries to see her face in the dim light, but the shadows 
are too much for him, and her face remains a mystery. “You 
don’t mind my calling you Nell, do you?” 

“Oh, no,” says Miss Prendergast calmly. “All my friends 
call me Nell, and you are my friend too, aren’t you?” 

“You know very well I am,” says Grant. “And more than 
that. If”—he pauses—‘if every one calls you Nell, I wish I 
might be allowed to call you something else. I’d like to give 
you a name that no one else gives you. May I? CanI?” 
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“But it’s so limited,” says Nell. 

“It isn’t. I’ve asked, and I know your real name is Penelope. 
Can’t I call you Pen?” 

“Tf you think it nicer than Nell,” says she. “ But for my own 
part, 1 think Nell is the better of the two; though after all, 
perhaps not. Pen! To pen, to write, means fe—but Nell— 
knell, that sounds like death and the grave!” 

“True, true,” agrees he eagerly. “Then it shall be Pen. And 
that will be a name all to ourselves.” 

Nell looks at him, her eyes thoughtful, meditative. 

“That would be selfish, wouldn’t it?” says she. “Other 
people might care to know that I have another name that 
doesn’t sound like the crack of doom.” 

“ Still——” 

“We'll let it be an open question,” says Nell sweetly. “I'll 
think over it. And it really doesn’t matter at all——” 

“It does—it ‘does,’ says Grant. “I want to speak to you, 
but you are always goiug—you're going xow,” catching her dress. 

“I’m not indeed,” says Nell, who after all, had only been 
extricating a bit of lace from the nail in the seat. 

“Well, listen then,” says he, still holding her, however, as if 
not sure of her. “ The other day at that tournament, you said 
I could not give you your frocks and hats.” 

“J said that! You must be dreaming ”—indignantly. 

“Well, you said something tantamount to it. But I could— 
soou. Vm bound to get on. I could give you those, and more 
in two years. I could give you——” he breaks off, and then 
goes on again. “It’s no use talking about that. That’s done. 
I have given you all I have already, and all I am. You know 
that.” 

There is a long pause. Nell has drawn back a little into the 
farthest corner of the “cosy,” and is wondering by what means 
flight may be made honourable to her. Grant is still holding 
her hand, and as she gets to the end of the bench, succour seems 
at anend. She feels imprisoned, caught! 

“Won't you speak ?” says Grant. “I want only one word. I 
give you everything—won’t you give me——” 

Suddenly Miss Prendergast springs to her feet; a little sharp 
cry of fear escapes her. 

“Oh! there are earwigs here,” cries she, springing towards 
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the opening of the summer house, and beginning to shake her 
dress violently. “I felt one, I know I did! Oh, what a horrid 
place! Do let us hurry back to the house, Mr. Grant, do. I 
hear they pinch badly, and they are so ugly too. Did they’”— 
anxiously, most anxiously, and with distressed, flickering eyelids 
— did they pinch you ?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


§* Oh, thou unfaithful, still as ever dearest, 
That in thy beauty to my eyes appearest, 
In fancy rising now to re-awaken, 
My love unshaken.” 
SHE runs gaily along the little gravelled path until she comes 
to the light of the lamps streaming through all the windows, 
Grant following. 

He is feeling a little angry with her, especially as he can see 
that she is smiling. Suddenly, however, her smile changes, and 
her steps grow more decorous. Upon a bench, in the full glare 
of the light, Cecilia is sitting, Philip Stairs beside her. 

“Is that you, Cissy?” says Nell, hoping Cecilia had not seen 

er little rush of a moment ago. Cecilia might not like it; when 
people are married, they are very particular, according to Nell, 
who thinks she knows so many things. 

Cecilia, however, had not seen her, or anything else, or thought 
of anything, except the exquisite beauty of the night, and the 
joy of being out here—just herve /” 

“Yes,” cries she, in a low voice, that strikes Nell as being so 
full, so rich, so inexpressibly happy. She lifts one hand and 
wafts a kiss to her sister from her finger tips, and Nell wafts her 
one back again. 

“What friends Cecilia and Phil are,” says Nell lightly, as she 
and Grant go on to the house. 

“ Evidently,” says Grant in a leisurely sort of way, who has 
had many things beaten into his brain by Bella. 

Bella herself is standing at the window as they go in, with 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, who has all the air of an advanced crusader 
about her. 

“Mrs. Gaveston is not here to-night ?” says she when the first 
salutations have gone by between her and Nell. 

“Oh, yes; she is,” says Nell. 


¢ 
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“T shouldn’t have thought so,” says Maria, growing bigger and 
her voice more bass. “I haven't seen her anywhere.” 

“Well, you couldn't see her here,’ answers Nell innocently, 
who hasn’t the faintest notion of what she is insinuating. “She 
is out there,” pointing delicately towards the garden. Grant 
groans inwardly. 

“Oh, indeed!” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. “She will catch 
cold, I should think. To be in the open air for three quarters 
of an hour, at this time, even in the depths of summer, is more 
than most people are equal to.” 

“Perhaps she is studying the stars,” says Bella, with quite a . 
funny little smile, that makes her brother long to strangle her. 
“ Students of zature forget so many things.” 

“I don't think she is so learned a person as you imagine,” 
says Nell, who thinks Mrs. Chance’s manner impertinent, but 
does not know why, “and she is not studying anything, for the 
matter of that. She is sitting on the bench outside there”— 
with a little gesture—* with Captain Stairs.” 

It is so direct, so opealy expressive of ignorance of all that 
has been hinted, that even Mrs. Cutforth-Boss—who is a stern 
moralist, and a most uncompromising enemy—gives way. 

“ That girl is either a knave or a fool!” says she in a hurried 
whisper to Bella. “ For choice—Fool !” 

She departs on another mission forthwith. 

“The garden seems to have charms,” says Mrs. Chance to 
Nell, with her prettiest smile. “You have been there too.” 

“Yes. Haven't you?” asks Nell. 

Now, no one had asked the fair widow “to view the landscape 
o'er” from the lamplit garden, and therefore this question of 
Nell’s enrages her. 

“No,” says she, promptly. “Stephen ”—she pauses, fearing 
to see a change in the girl’s face, but change there is none. 
To Nell—Sir Stephen, so far, is nothing save a most disagree- 
able guardian! “Stephen wanted me to go out, but I am so 
afraid of——” She pauses mcaningly. 

“Chills?” suggests Nell. 

“Oh, no. Public opinion !” 

Here Mrs. Wilding, who is listening, and who has Mickey at her 
elbow—Mr. MacNamara having discovered that life (for the next 
hour or so), is not worth living unless Mrs. Wilding lives it 
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with him—in the most decorous sense, of cowrse—puts in a word 
or two: 

“Public opinion must be a bad lot,” says this dauntless young 
woman, “if it can’t let two or three people walk about in the 
moonlight, without having furniture thrown at them.” 

Mrs. Chance looks at her with a gentle regard. 

“Furniture is a good word,” says she, “if a little American— 
Public opinion comes to two words, and good ones also! Both 
cost the /osers of them a great deal.” She turns back to Nell, 
and almost imperceptibly draws her farther into the recesses of 
the curtains. “Sir Stephen thinks much of public opinion,” 
says she. “Although you would hardly think so. He is very 
—very——” Her hesitation comes on again here. “ You have 
noticed ?” 

“What?” Nell’s eyes now, in turn, demand answer from hers. 

“Oh, you know / He is very particular about certain things. 
Sobriety of conduct, and soon. He——” 

“You seem to me to describe a prig,” says Nell, who is 
growing a little interested. 

“Ah! you are so young,” says Bella radiantly. “What a 
dear girl you are! So sweet! so——” vaguely—* Jmpossible, 
but Sir Stephen—I am afraid he hates the ‘impossible’! He 
wants——” 

“Really, I don’t care what he wants,” says Nell; she makes a 
little swift movement of her young arm that puts the curtain to 
one side, and lays bare the room. She lays bare too (though 
really they /ave their clothes on), MacNamara and Mrs. Wilding, 
who are evidently choking over some new joke. “ You may 
regard him as a god, if you like, but to me, he is——” 

She pauses. 

“Yes?” says Bella, who can see Sir Stephen just behind her, 
though Nell cannot. “Heis——” she pauses. 

“Cross and disagreeable!” says Nell. She stops and then 
repeats herself with even greater force. “He is the crossest 
person that ever / met,” she says with conviction. 

Mrs. Chance moves away, brushing by Wortley, and by a 
word carrying him with her. He had heard Nell’s answer, and 
was therefore easily taken anywhere. 

Mrs. Wilding, turning to MacNamara, makes a disgusted 
-gesture. 
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“That girl isn’t worth anything!” says she. “What a fool to 
give herself away like that, and he listening.” 

“ She didn’t know he was listening.” 

“That makes her the bigger fool! One, nowadays, if one is a 
one at all, has ears at the back of one’s head, instead of in the 
silly, natural fashion we’ve been brought up to believe in. Our 
forefathers have much to answer for. With thought they could 
have turned our ears both ways. Consider what advantages we 
should have gained by that! What knowledge of our neigh- 
bours! Their veal opinions would be worth many millions. 
Poor old Nell! I wish she hadn't said that, and to that woman 
of all others, who will certainly make mischief out of it.” 

“She only used the word ‘cross.’ That really means nothing 
—to nobody. But Mrs. Chance is not nobody. With her that 
simple word will be developed into that ‘ill-tempered brute’ !” 

“Tt sounds like her,” says Mr. MacNamara gloomily. “ She’s 
always saying something that gets one’s back up. She’s trouble- 
some !—can’t keep off the grass, ye know.” 

“Oh, yes, /know!” Mrs. Wilding looks round. “She’s gone 
now, anyway.” 

“And may the ” Mickey mutters something in sound, 
good Irish, and what he means to be sotto voce, but which sends 
Mrs, Wilding (who ought to know better) into silent convulsions. 

» * * * * * . 

But out in the garden here, under the silent stars, no 
venomous words are to be heard. The sweet and generous 
night is spreading its riches all abroad, and from the little garden 
over there, a gentle wind is bringing dainty perfumes from the 
drowsy flowers. A most delicate darkness has settled down on 
lawn, and walk, and shrubbery, but overhead the sky is bright 
with innumerable stars. 

The quiet of the hour has fallen on Stairs. Sitting out here 
with Cecilia beside him, the present seems suddenly to vanish 
away, and the past to live again. He had heard many things 
since his return—had listened with apparent carelessness to 
passing references to Cecilia, whilst his whole heart and soul 
were on fire. 

And every idle word had told him that his pretty girl, the 
girl he had left with soft eyes, full of unconscious love for him, 
had been most cruelly betrayed. 
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There could be no last, lingering doubt about it. She had 
been hurried into marriage, with a man old enough to be her 
father, and in no way congenial; she had been thrust into his 
arms against her will—a gentle, frightened, bewildered victim. 
At times when this knowledge grew upon him he used to curse 
the dead memory of her mother, but always, a/ways he 
exonerated Gaveston. 

It would indeed be impossible to look on that honest, upright 
gentleman, and not know at once that treachery of any sort 
would be beyond him; that truth unswerving was his watch- 
word, and that death itself would be preferable to disloyalty of 
any kind. 

He #00 had been betrayed—perhaps more basely than either 
Cecilia or he, Stairs ! 

He turns suddenly, and looks at Cect)‘a—how silent she too has 
grown! Mrs, Gaveston is leaning forward—her elbows on her 
knees, her chin sunk in the palms of her hands. She is smiling 
as if at some inward memory—and her eyes, staring straight 
before her into the darkness, are smiling too. It strikes Stairs 
with a shock of horrible joy, that never since his return—since 
his second meeting with her, has she ever looked so happy—so 
content ! 

As though feeling his fixed regard, she turns slowly to him, 
her eyes still smiling, her air full of half-awakened meaning. 
What meaning ? 

“ Cecilia,” says he suddenly—hoarsely. 

“Yes?” she bends towards him eagerly—expectantly. Her 
eyes seem to entreat him. 

“Why—why did you not wait?” exclaims he in a low, but 
passionate tone. As he speaks he moves—though not to touch 
her—and all at once the spell is broken. 

She springs to her feet. 

“Wait—wait!” cries she gaily. “Why should I wait ?—and 
for what? For you?” she laughs lightly, “ you who never told 
me to wait.” 

“Not in words!” says Philip, hardly knowing what he 
says. 

“ Ah! words!” she laughs again, a little feverishly. “Words 
are so important. You forgot that. Oh! how cold it is getting, 
come in—come! Why, sow you look ” her laughter has 
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grown mockinz now, as laughter will when it comes from a 
miserable breast. “ What are you thinking of?” 

“T don’t know. Of what should I be thinking? Why should 
you ask?” says he with the expression of a man just roused 
from happy dreams to the knowledze of actual wretchedness. 
“You are right—let us go in.” 

As they go, stepping into shadows here and there, a huge 
white stone marking a corner is unseen by Cecilia—her foot 
coming against it she stumbles slightly, and Stairs with an 
impulsive gesture catches her hand. 

“Oh!” says she. 

“You are not hurt ?”—his hand is holding hers as in a vice. 

“No—no. But how fortunate you caughtme. I—was falling 
—I think——’” 

She stops short. Her hand is still in his. Their eyes 
meet. « ; 

Cecilia’s face is ghastly as she steps into the drawing-room a 
moment later. Luck that so seldom attends her is, however, with 
her now. No one is near—no one sees her, as with a sign to 
Stairs to go, she sinks into a chair in the recess of the window. 

A mild little woman with a face like the placid sheep—a 
cousin of Nobbs—* who is at present chaperoning m2, te-he-he ”"— 
is singing “Home, sweet Home” with many variations—and in 
a style that she evidently flatters herself would give Madame 
Patti cause for thought—as indeed it would ! 

This is apparently taken by the guests as a polite hint to seek 
their own “sweet homes,” as one by one they all have risen, and 
are only waiting for the termination of the bravuras, to bid their 
host “ Good-night.” 

It is soon done. Farewell has been said by all. 

“< Partin’ is such sweet sorrow,’” shrieks Mr. Nobbs in his shrill 
treble as Nell disappears in the darkness. 

Nell waves her hand to him gaily, and then sinks back in 
her corner of the brougham. Cissy, for a wonder, does not seem 
inclined for conversation, so Nell perforce falls back on her own 
thoughts. They run here and there, always stopping, however, 
at one point. Sir Stephen had not spoken to her once to-night! 

“ What a temper that wretched man must have!” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘* Yet still there whispers the small voice within.” 
‘Give me to drink mandragora, 
That I may sleep away this gap of time.” 
“I WANT to go down to the beach and catch crabs,” 
Geoffrey. 

“So you can, when your tutor has left,” says his father. 

“ The tide will be in then,” says Geoffrey discontentedly. 

An under-master from the school below comes daily up to 
Gaveston Park to teach the little heir of that delightful old place, 
his three R’s. An hour each day is all that is insisted on, but it 
must be confessed that Geoffrey is an arrant idler—that Nell is 
another— and that ever since the latter’s appearance on the scene 
of Geoffrey’s life almost every day has been a holiday for that 
youngster. 

“It will be out some other day,” says Gaveston, who is reading 
his paper. Breakfast is over, but still Cecilia and Nell are 
lingering at the table running through their letters, and the few 
little sealed packets the post has brought. 

Geoffrey finding this last remark hardly to his taste sidles up 
to his mother. 

“Tell Pappy to give me a holiday,” whispers he. Cecilia looks 
up from her letter, and bringing him close to her, presses his 
pretty head against her shoulder. 

“So many holidays!” says she in a whisper too. 

“What's that?” asks Gaveston, looking up, with a slight touch 
of irritation. He is in the middle of Mr. Gladstone's last speech 
at Edinburgh, and is in a fine state of irritation. The word 
‘holiday” has come to him across his indignation, and makes 
him alittle impatient. The very unusual frown that sits upon his 
forehead makes him look older, and the sun most unkindly is 
shooting a gleam at him that strikes directly on the slight 
baldness of his head. 

“He wants a holiday,” says Cecilia indifferently The in- 
difference is so strange that the boy edges closer to her, and looks 
up. Why doesn’t she ask Pappy to give him one——? She 
always used to——! 


) 
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“No—no—no! Really it is always holidays,” says Peter. 
Then all at once the frown disappears, and he nods at Geoffrey 
fondly—the disappointment on the little face has touched him, 
“ No holiday to-day, old man.” 

“But why not to-day ?” asks Geoffrey aggrieved. 

“The simplest reason. Because you had one yesterday.” 

“ But that’s a long time ago,” says Geoffrey, with such unmis- 
takable signs of woe, that Nell, seeing his mother still silent, 
though always pressing the close-cropped head against her 
bosom—and wondering at her—comes to the rescue herself. 

“This one more day, Peter ?” says she coaxingly. “We'll be 
good from this day out, he and I, we'll study and study, until our 
brains crack—won’t we, Geoff? Come now, Peter, give us this 
one day ; pity the poor little school-boy! ” 

“ Poor little schoolboy indeed,” says Peter, with kindly con- 
tempt, “I believe there is no one on earth to be envied so much 
as aschool-boy. A schoolboy has but one duty in the world—to 
prepare his lessons for next day; and this, not being his own 
master, he must do—there lies the comfort of it—and though he 
may approach the task with loathing, still, once done, he feels 
the glow of a good conscience, and knows he can hold up his 
head with anyman. Come now, Geoff, you want to hold up 
your head, don’t you ? ” 

“T don't! I want to catch crabs,” says Geoffrey with a half 
mutinous, half mischievous glance at his father over his 
shoulder. 

Gaveston and Nell burst out laughing. 

“ See how you’ve brought him up,” says Peter to his wife. “I 
have my doubts about the clearness of your own conscience after 
that.” 

Cecilia glances at him strangely for a moment; then she 
laughs, but her laughter leaves something to be desired in it. 

“Perhaps I haven’t one—good or bad,” says she. She 
pushes the boy gently from her. “There go, prepare your 
lessons.” 


There is a note of regret in her tone, and Gaveston suddenly 
relents. 

“Do you want him to have a holiday?” asks he, looking at 
Cecilia—preparcd to yield indeed, knowing that Cecilia’s views of 
life as it should be lived, would mean- perpetual holidays for 
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everyone. And certainly there had been a pained note in her 
voice. 

“Just as you like,” says Cecilia slowly, not looking at him. 
“You shall decide.” 

The answer is so unexpected, so unlike Cecilia, who never 
hesitates about gaining her own point, that they all stare. The 
child most of all. 

“Oh! mammy!” cries he, rushing to her and precipitating him- 
self again upon her breast. “And you used to be good to me.” 

“ I am good to you, Geoffrey, I zl be good to you, always— 
always!” holding the child to her. She rises abruptly to her 
feet. Her face is very white. “Gzve him his holiday, Peter.” 

There is something almost tragicin her gaze. Itseems indeed 
as though she has forced herself to make this small request. As 
though the asking of it is terrible to her. 

“ That is a command!” says Gaveston slowly. And, indeed, 
perhaps it had sounded more like that than a request! “Kiss 
your mother, Geoff, and then go and catch your crabs.” 
Gathering up his papers, he leaves the room. 

“ Now not another holiday fora month, do you hear?” says 
that scapegrace’s mother, in a quicker tone than usual. “ Not one, 
mind! You hear? You will promise not even to ask for 
one ?” 

“ Yes—yes—yes,” cries he joyfully. “ Nellie, come down to the 
shore with me.” 

“Presently—not just yet. In an hour,” says Nell, following 
Cecilia to her sitting-room. “Go and feed your guinea-pigs 
first, and send a message to your tutor, to say you will not want 
him to-day. You shouid not let him take the long walk up here 
for nothing.” 

“No, of course, so inconsiderate,” says Cecilia, who had not 
thought about it before. “Really,” as the boy’s footsteps can be 
heard running down the hall, “he gets too much liberty. But 
it is so hard to refuse him anything, isn’t it ?” 

“ He’s a darling,” says Nell. 

“He’s an angel,” says his mother, and believes it. “ Peter 
can refuse him, however.” 

“Peter is right though,” says Nell. “He ought to learn his 
lessons.” 

“Yes, 1 know. But—Peter isa little difficult, don’t you think? 
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If it came to a tug of war now, I shouldn’t like to be on the 
side against Peter.” 

Nell clasps her hands behind her head, and laughs gaily. 

“ My word, if it came toa tug between you and Peter, I’d back 
you,” says she. 

“That’s sporting language,” says Cecilia with a little moue, 
“and your guardian objects to masculine women. And besides,” 
with a quick sigh, “you know nothing about it—about Peter, I 
mean. He could be very hard.” 

“When did you find that out?” 

“Ah! that’s what frightens me. I haven’t found it out at all ; 
but I know it’s ¢heve, and to be always standing on a voleano——” 

“Pouf!” says Nell, flicking her fingers airily. “I only hope 
when I marry I’ll get any one half as easy to manage as Peter. 
Why, you can twist him round your little finger.” 

“The cord that would bind any one to my little finger,” 
raising her hand and gazing with open love at that beautiful 
member, “would be a mere thread—and threads are easily 
broken. There-—never mind—sit down and let us talk over our 
dance.” 

It is now the day before that delightful occasion, and the very 
air seems full of it. 

“Oh, I do hope it will be a success,” says Nell rapturously. 
“Not the ordinary well-gone-off sort of thing, but a regular 
triumph !” 

“It will—it shall!” cries Cecilia enthusiastically. Her eyes 
had been a little languid—just a trifle dész//usionné up to this, 
but now they are full of life again, sparkling, glowing. “I think 
I’ve seen to everything. And the band certainly is beyond 
reproach.” 

“So shall we be,” says Nell, saucily. . . . “Oh, whata 
pity . . . you've broken that scent bottle. An old one! 
Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. You will look lovely in your gown, 
Cissy, though I always think it was such a funny one for you to 
choose.” 

“Why funny?” a little sharply. 

“A milkmaid! And you/ You ought to have been a queen 
—a fairy one.” 

“A queen !—tut! I hate those stilted gowns. And a Titania 
means your frock up to your knees or rather, barely down to 
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them. Peter would hardly stand that—complaisant as you think 
him.” 

“A milkmaid’s gown won’t come much lower.” 

“Mine will. Why, I——” she was going to say she had worn 
a costume of that sort some years ago, but suddenly she checks 
herself. Cecilia, who all her life has thought so seldom, is 
beginning to think now. That dress, when last she wore one 
like it—it was at the dance when she bade good-bye to Stairs 
—when first she felt his lips on hers. He had gone then without 
a definite word, and there had been no word later. Oh! those 
dreadful—dveadful days when she had waited, thinking he would 
write—— 

“Did you hear,” says she abruptly, “that Lady Hopkins is 
going to give a dance later on?” 

“Yes, it is to be a costume dance, too. I should like a new 
dress for that, especially,” laughing, “as you so despise the lowly 
maid business. Do you remember at the Barksons’ dance last 
year ?—no, of course you don’t—you weren’t here—how stupid 
of me. But at all events Lady Mary Courley wore a most 
charming gown—a Bible costume of some sort.” 

“Yes, I heard, the Samaritan woman, I think, taken from that 
picture.” 

“No, it was zot,” says Cecilia, almost fiercely. “ Who would 
dress like a woman like that? It was Jephtha’s daughter. It 
was gorgeous and would suit me, but it would be very expen- 
sive.” 

“ There is always Peter!” says Nell drily. 

“Peter! To ask him forit! No. No. I shall not do that 
again.” 

There enters into her eyes the look they had worn when she 
asked for Geoffrey’s holiday a while ago. There is indeed a 
sort of subdued horror in them that startles Nell. The girl had 
hitherto believed her sister to have married happily. To Nell, 
Peter is quite congenial, nay, more, most lovable, and, in spite of 
the little jars and breezes that must of necessity blow upon the 
married life, she had told herself that Cecilia was a fortunate 
woman to have met with so kindly a nature. But lately it has 
been growing clear to her that Cecilia in some odd, extraordi- 
nary way has always a certain fear of her husband. Not a 
fear of to-day only, but a fear that had begun at the beginning, 
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and has grown ever since—in shade, and hardly noticeable— 
until now! 

Cecilia had controlled herself almost immediately. 

“You know,” says she, with a faint, rather strained smile, 
“that I have sworn to keep within my allowance for the future.” 

“T can’t understand you,” says Nell, frowning slightly. “You 
treat that dear Peter just as though he were a guardian like that 
odious Sir Stephen. By-the-bye, Cissy, I haven’t mentioned it 
before, but did you notice that night, at Mr. Nobbs’, that he 
never once said so much as, ‘ How d’ye do?’ tome. Very rude, 
T call it.” ° 

“Well, don’t say, ‘How d’ye do?’ to him to-morrow night,” 
says Cecilia laughing. “That will square you. By-the-bye, 
did you say it to him at Mr. Nobbs’?” 

“ i 

“Nell! lies are naughty! It is plain to me that you behaved 
very badly to him, and he, your guardian too! Oh! Silly girl! 
I hope you will make up for your folly to-morrow night ! ” 

“T!—make up! You don’t know me,” cries Nell. “Why—— 
speech suddenly fails her, and she makes for the door. 

“Come back—a last word—a hint about Sir Stephen.” 


” 


“A hint about the guinea-pigs would be better,” says Nell 
contemptuously. “I’m going to find them and Geoff.” She slams 
the door somewhat vigorously behind her. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sir Richard Burton. 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


TRULY, the story of this good knight and “Isabel his wife” 
should be writ in other language than our nineteenth century 
work-a-day tongue. It should be sung, as a “romaunt” of 
heroic emprize, of battle with savage foes, of wanderings through 
the magic lands and mysterious cities of the sun: of glory and 
mishap, and much persecution; above all, of true love that 
never failed or wavered, through life or in death. Such a story 
we might have received as a legend of early medieval times, 
and treasured, like the acts of a St. George, or a knightly Quest 
originated at the “Table Round” of King Arthur. It is diffi- 
cult to look upon it in the light of modern day, as a tale of 
marvels enacted concurrently with our own lives. 

The potent spell of it all lies in the man’s ill-rewarded 
courage and endurance for honour and country’s sake; in his 
lady’s love and loyal service at his side, “ surpassing woman’s 
power.” But it is by such absolute devotion that her sway 
becomes most resistless upon the heart of her people and time ; 
her fame most enduring to future days. With all the advance 
of woman’s place in the world, with all the broadening of her 
sphere, her greatest glories are still those won by utter self- 
surrender ; and so, despite all changes, they must remain, while 
the human soul is so made that the strongest bonds to bind it 
are the cords of love. 

Captain Sir Richard Burton, the pioneer of our African empire 
to be, finds his biographer and literary executrix in the faithful 
helpmeet of thirty years’ wedded life. She has given us, in two 
bulky volumes, the main story, to be followed by a “ Uniform 
Library,” or popular edition of “ The Wit and Wisdom of Richard 
Burton” and a full collection of his works. Eighty volumes 
have proceeded from this doughty wielder of sword and pen, and 
we will admit at once that his wife is no trained worker in the art 
of composing and selecting, not always even a correct mistress of 
her native tongue—but this is too common a defect to provoke 
much observation, nowadays. We could have desired some 
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omission, much compression, and more economy of words 
when she takes upon herself the commentative or argumentative 
character, often best let alone, where the facts plead for them- 
selves. As a half-trained natural writer, she can be diffuse, 
exuberant, wearisome, but—there are moments when she rises 
to the sublime, passages a true artist would purchase willingly by 
the sacrifice of many months’ labour, and, from beginning to end 
of the ponderous tomes, a something that holds the reader in- 
terested against his will, and beguiles him through many a 
wilderness of words by the lamp of a great purpose nobly borne 
through. 
Lady Burton enters upon her task with a 


“Consecration. To my earthly Master, who is waiting for 
me on heaven’s frontiers. Whilst waiting to rejoin you, I leave 
as a message to the world we inhabited, the record of the life 
into which both our lives were fused. Would that I could write 
as well as I can love, and do you that justice, that honour, which 
you deserve! I will do my best, and then will leave it to more 
brilliant pens, whose wielders will feel less—and write better. 

“Meet me soon—I wait the signal! , 

“ ISABEL BURTON.” 


As a girl, she had borne the name of an historic house; 
Arundell of Wardour. By long descent, she belonged to that 
fine fleur of English aristocracy ever found faithful to the Crown, 
while adherent to the old forms, in religion, as in worldly policy. 

It so fell out that in the summer of 1850 three young sisters 
of that noble lineage were removed by their parents from their 
country home in the South of England to Boulogne, for instruc- 
tion in French by the good Sisters of the Sacré Ceur. Being 
of the cvéme of the English colony, these maidens of high degree 
were debarred by their strict mother from setting feet inside the 
Etablissement, the centre of “Bains-de-mer” and all the fun of the 
place, where “everybody” went to kill the evening hours with 
music, dance, cards, friandises, flirtation, gossip and scandal, 
according to their kind and inclination. To enter this delectable 
paradise was the only thing the Arundell sisters cared to do, 
and forbidden that, their lives seemed awfully slow and dull. On 
to the Remparts, they were frequently turned for exercise com- 

10* 
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bined with reading, preparatory to being marched home to 
supper and bed at half-past eight. 

One day, upon the same outworks of the town, the young 
women were met by what Isabel describes as “the vision of my 
awakening brain.” A man of Eastern or gypsy aspect; ta!l and 
broad-chested, with the muscles of an athlete, the brow of a god, 
the jaw of a devil. The latter nearly covered by huge black 
hirsute adornments, which earned for him in desert language the 
title of “ Father of moustachios.” His great black eyes flashed 
from their long lashes upon Miss Isabel Arundell, and pierced 
her through and through. He started a little—she yielded like 
the bird beneath the serpent’s magnetic eye, and passing on a 
few steps, whispered to one of her sisters, “ That man will marry 


» 
. 


Next day they met again, at the same place; he followed the 
schoolgirls and chalked on the wall, “May I speak to you?” 
leaving the chalk for reply. Isabel took it up and wrote: “No, 
mother will be angry.” Mother was so, on discovering the 
correspondence, and put a stop to the matter. She was foiled 
by. the arrival on the scene of a family connection, a cousin, with 
a pretty daughter, who chanced to be deep in flirtation with the 


dark stranger. One day, Miss Isabel was suffered to retrace her 
steps to the Remparts in these ladies’ company, and lo! the 
ceremony of introduction took place between her and Richard 
Burton. 

The name—audible for a wonder, in such cases—set the seal 
upon her fate. Already, amidst the English Downs, her horo- 
scope had been cast by a gypsy, one Hagar Burton. Thus ran 
the fateful document, as written in Romany for the girl’s behoof, 
on the eve of her departure to a French convent school : 


“You will cross the sea, and be in the same town with your 
Destiny, and know it not. Every obstacle will rise up against 
you, and such a combination of circumstances, that it will require 
all your courage and intelligence to meet them. Your life will 
be like one always swimming against big waves, but God will 
always be with you, so you will always win. You will fix your 
eye on your polar star, and you will go for that without looking 
right or left. You will bear the name of our tribe, and be right 
proud of it. You will be as we are, but far greater than we, 
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Your life is all wandering, change and adventure. One soul in 
two bodies, in life and death; never long apart. Show this to 
the man you take for your husband.—HAGAR BURTON.” 


Burton—and the stranger bore this mystic name—what more 
could any young creature desire or dream of, while pent in her 
nunnery school, or in the straits of maternal discipline that vexed 
her soul ? 

It was no mere school-girl’s fancy, but the passion that turns 
the young maiden to woman in one supreme instant. Juliet-like, 
she stood conquered, won, overwhelmed. She tells us in one of 
her most vivid passages: 

“T did not try to attract his attention ; but whenever he came 
to the usual promenade I would invent any excuse that came, to 
take another turn, to watch him, if he was not looking. If I 
could catch that sound of his deep voice, it seemed to me so soft 
and sweet, that I remained spell-bound, as when I hear gypsy 
music. I never lost an opportunity of seeing him, when I could 
not be seen, and I used to turn red and pale, hot and cold, dizzy 
and faint, sick and trembling ; and my knees used to nearly give 
way under me. My mother sent for the doctor, to complain 
that my digestion was out of order, and that I got migraines in the 
street, and he prescribed me a pill which I put in the fire. All 
girls will sympathise with me. I was struck with the shaft of 
Destiny, but I had no hopes (being nothing but an ugly school- 
girl) of taking the wind out of the sails of the dashing creature, 
with whom he was carrying on a very serious flirtation,” 

So jealousy barbed the dart. The dangerous cousin, however, 
was only fooling away the time. She proved discerning and 
propitious, asking the attractive cavalier to write something for 
Isabel. 

This the love-sick girl wore next to her heart, and one 
night of nights—the lady cousins gave a dance, and his arm 
went round her waist in the waltz. .She kept her sash and 
gloves, made sacred by his touch, and never wore them again. 

Nothing farther passed, at this time, between the predestined 
pair. The man had work on hand sufficient to engross all his 
thoughts and energies; no less than an attempt to transform 
himself into a Moslem dervish, and, as “ Haji Abdallah” to 
penetrate into the secret sanctuaries of Mecca and Medina, to 
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kiss and examine the Ka’abah, a black aerolite stone, the talis- 
man or Holy Grail of Islam. 

A strange manner of man this was, who fascinated his future 
mate so fatefully. He came, like her, to Boulogne, in company 
with his belongings ; father, mother and sister. His time of rest 
was utilized in the French schools of fence, where he passed as 
maitre @armes, earning his brevét de pointe by two coups 
specially his own; the Burton un-deux and the manchette, or 
upward disabling stroke at the adversary’s sword-arm. As 
horseman, swordsman and marksman, he was _ unsurpassed. 
Already, men were beginning to speak of him as an “awfully 
clever young fellow,” even to whisper his name as the coming 
man in a military sense. Along with this beginning of repu- 
tation, his name was tossed about in sundry marvellous and 
uncanny senses by rumour and common gossip. His very 
origin was mystic and wonderful. With every mark of Eastern 
or gypsy blood, his face carried a favour of the Bourbon kings 
of France. An alleged son of Louis XIV. by a morganatic 
contract with the Huguenot Comtesse de Montmorency, being 
secretly removed, and brought up in Ireland, became an ancestor 
in remote degree of the Burton stock which struck root in that 
legendary soil. This was the family tradition, borne out by 
some feature or trick of manner in most scions of the house. 
Of course there was a twig from Scotland engrafted upon the 
upward growth of the family tree—to make the charm firm and 
good. 

Again, .a touch of French romance gave colour to the family 
history. Francis Burton, one of Richard’s uncles, as a military 
surgeon in the 66th Regiment, stationed at St. Helena, became 
involved in the Napoleonic legend. By him were made the 
sketches and plaster mask which preserved to all time the 
features and aspect of the dead Emperor. Such strange chances 
in remote* lands, almust touching, yet just missing, the central 
gold of success, were in the fate of the Burtons. Richard’s 
family record was, at least, curious. His father, Joseph Better- 
ville Burton, a thorough Irishman, became a lieutenant colonel 
in the 36th Regiment; served under Sir John Moore in Sicily, 
and rose into note as a duellist. When piping times of peace 
came round again, he made a conquest of an English heiress, 
and settled down as a Hertfordshire squire. The birth of 
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Richard, eldest of three children, is recorded, “at 9 30 p.m. 19th 
March, 1821, on the Feast of St. Joseph in the Calendar.” 

This remarkable boy was taken to Tours, when a few months 
old, the parents having chosen to migrate to fair Touraine, and 
join the happy colony of some 200 English families attracted by 
the lovely country and climate, and the kindly French people, 
with whom they mixed, but never assimilated. Here, exempt 
from the decorous rod of Mrs. Grundy, did Richard grow and 
thrive, with a little brother and sister—three imps full-blown ; 
infant scourges to doxnzs and grandmothers. Bright creatures 
too, of vivid imagination, they imbibed the fine art of lying like 
nurses’ milk. A few years later the boys distinguished them- 
selves as “ perfect devilets” in school and streets, and at last, the 
parents made up their minds to remove the “young ruffians” 
out of mischief’s way to the wholesome restraints of British soil. 

Richard, accustomed to lie on his back on hot days, and exclaim, 
“How I love a bright burning sun!” shuddered at the cold 
grey seas, and sniffed the smoke-black Brighton air that seemed 
unfit to breathe. His soul abhorred the half-cooked roast beef 
of old England; her port, sherry and beer, were as black draught 
to his Southern palate. Even the common British regimen of 
fisticuffs was distasteful to the foreign-bred boy. He was to be 
tamed and prepared for Eton and Oxford—in prospect of an 
ecclesiastical career—a gruesome attempt upon such an urchin, 
caught too late, at ten or eleven years old. The family es- 
tablished itself at Richmond, in close proximity to the chosen 
educational establishment, where the process was to be com- 
menced. This was a kind of Dothebsys Hall, conducted by a 
queer clergyman of a stamp tolerated in the Anglican Church of 
those dark days. Here Richard and his young brother lost 
much useful knowledge, and lived “in one perpetual scene of 
fights.” 

Before the end of a year, scholars and parents agreed together 
to cut away from the residence in their native land which, for all 
alike, had turned out a heart-sickening purgatory. A tutor and 
governess were engaged, and the party set off in search of their 
accustomed delights; shooting and bear-hunting in French forests 
for the father ; short lessons, much play and unlimited fencing 
for the boys. One deep impression, at least, the young folk bore 
from Mother England—that of Edmund Kean, their neighbour 
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in a cottage on the Green. They were taken to see him in 
Richard III. Alas, he was fast drinking himself to death, and 
was fixed in their remembrance with brandy-bloated features, 
blotched cheeks and blood-shot eyes. Of his genius, they could 
discern no more than the awe and fear that still held sway upon 
his audience. 

From the Tower Wharf the exiles merrily embarked, bound for 
Boulogne. The boys, wild with joy, shrieked, danced, hurrahed 
for France, hooted for England, and shook their fists at the 
vanishing white cliffs they loudly hoped never to see again; 
the honest sailor who was hoisting the Jack, “looked upon us as 
a pair of little monsters.” 

At Blois, the tent was pitched for a while. A school-room 
was set up, where time was wasted on Latin and Greek at the 
rate of six or seven hours a day. Otherwhile, the shining hour 
was improved in fencing, the boys’ one passionately-loved 
study. The art of dancing was not despised, tending towards 
evening parties of a grown-up cast, and swimming was taught 
by the tutor, without any painful friction with the promising 
alumni, 

At the end of a year in Blois, all the set had had enough of 
the place. The elder pair actually lapsed into chronic sickness 
for want of other occupation. Asthma, “treated systematically, 
with the aid of the doctor,” left them unable to live except in 
the sunny Italian land, remembered by the father of the house 
as the love of his youth. 

They travelled in an old yellow chariot, as was the manner of 
the pre-railroad age. The journey was long, broken by asthma, 
and most discomfortable. The blue well of Vaucluse was 
visited, and remembered for a perilous gallop—also for Petrarch 
and Laura’s sake. Provence was tasted and admired, with its 
natural pictures of brown rock, blue sea, and purple fruit under 
a golden glory of sunlight. The wanderers embarked at 
Marseilles, with no particular destination; landed at the first 
Italian port, Leghorn, which, proving disagreeable, they moved 
on to Pisa and encamped for the time in not too comfortable 
surroundings. Here the young people studied Italian, and the 
violin was added to the list of accomplishments, drawing out 
the difference put by nature between the brothers. Edward, the 
younger, became a “ distinguished amateur ” ; Richard closed his 
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musical studies by smashing the instrument upon his maestro’s 
head ! 

On they wandered in natural course ; by Florence and Siena, 
to Rome for Holy Week, to Naples and Sorrento. Here they 
lingered, until the boys, in their perilous, early teens, fell sweet 
on certain syrens, indigenous to the soil of fair Parthenope. 
The horsewhip was essayed as a remedy to the soft sins of 
adolescence, but was defeated by the agility of the culprits, who 
climbed the chimney-pots and held on to them, till the crime 
was condoned. Sensible of the peril to his sons’ innocence, the 
father roused himself to seek for their behoof a purer moral 
air. 

Pau was their next halt, where the lads’ education proceeded. 
They had lessons in boxing from a groom, to qualify for 
thrashing their tutor, took seriously to smoking, and graduated 
in the absorption of alcohol in its more violent forms. Fighting 
—their natural gift—improved with the approaches of manhood. 
At length they grew beyond the birching age, and became 
obnoxious only to the lashing of the tongue. Finally, it was 
patent that one roof could no longer contain the lively youths 
and their irritable sire. 

England was once more their destination ; Oxford, the local 
habitation of the born-and-bred Bohemian Dick. Here he 
endured, and perpetrated, a Titanic record of practical jokes, 
and in his twentieth year, suffered the grievous loss of his 
magnificent moustache, the envy of his coevals abroad ; at home, 
the d¢te noire of his college authorities. In the fencing school, he 
once more fell on his feet; in the examination hall, he was 
hopelessly plucked, a disaster he set down to his having stirred 
the bile of his examiners with his “real” Roman Latin. He 
could converse in Latin and Greek too, as pronounced in their 
native climes, but wassbeaten in classic language, “as she is 
spoke,” by conservative Dons of those ultra-insular times. 

This defeat preyed upon Richard’s mind, sensitive as that of 
a born linguistic genius. He violently courted, and triumphantly 
incurred, the sharp penalty of rustication. Joining another 
youth, a rusticated friend, to “go up from the land with a 
soar” the pair drove tandem boldly from the college doors, with 
cantering leader and high-trotting shaft horse, “which un- 
fortunately went over the beds of the best flowers.” - Burton left 
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a name behind as “ brilliant, rather wild, and very popular ”—his 
future greatness unforeseen. 

“The family Harem,” a portentous concourse of aunts and 
grandams, received the reprobate with open arms, on his return 
to the freedom and pleasure of a man about town. He rose to 
the position as a bold romancer, boasting of a double first with 
the very highest honours, as the mode of his release for extra 
holidays before the conclusion of the term. He was in high 
favour, until an intimate friend at the old ladies’ table, ejaculated 
with a grin, the wicked word, “rusticated! eh?” letting the cat 
out of the bag, and Mrs. Grundy—just invented by Douglas 
Jerrold—loose upon her predestined prey. 

Richard “ would be a soldier,” and his young brother was of 
the same mind. This was inevitable, their father, himself a 
soldier, having set himself to oppose any military aspirations of 
his sons. It being impracticable to get rid of them in any other 
fashion, commissions were procured. Richard preferred an 
Indian regiment, as the best chance of seeing the world and 
active service. His commission was granted by the still pre- 
dominant East India Company, happily without any such search- 
ing exams. as, in these days, deprive the Empress Victoria 
of the fighting powers of so many of her most stalwart subjects ; 
tall young champions of athletic renown, shelved too often for 
lack of “book larnin’” in the history and language of their 
native land, in favour of more excellent scholars of no physical 
stamina, who die like flies in the rough trials of soldiering. 

And so Richard Burton entered upon the business of his life. 
With sharp and biting pencil he portrays for us the shams and 
hypocritic decencies of Anglo-Indian society in those days, the 
sovereign sway of interest—lacking in his favour—the military 
snobbishness of rival services mutually affecting to look down upon 
each other ; his own marked disadvantage as a mere John Com- 
pany’s soldier, in comparison with the Queen’s officers. He re- 
solved to mend his fortunes by working up to the Staff, and set 
himself to pass in the requisite studies. Hindustani occupied him 
for twelve hours aday. Next,the Mahratta tongue. He passed 
his examination at Bombay, the first of twelve competitors. He 
obtained as his reward the temporary appointment of Assistant 
in the Survey, which gratified him with much travelling, and 
chances of adding Persian, Arabic, and a number of local 
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dialects to his list of familiar tongues. Among his set, he gained 
the ominous sobriquet of the “ white nigger.” 

Being stationed with his regiment in the recently conquered 
province of Scinde, he had the luck to be appreciated by Sir 
Charles Napier, and to be sent throvgh the country as a 
Government agent on quest of valuable information, in the 
character of an Afghan merchant—* Mirza Abdallah of Bushire.”’ 
He kept this up with conspicuous success, penetrating into 
houses, and entering, as a useful guest, the most sacred precincts 
of the harem. His unique experience among the dark race 
furnished matter for many a thrilling story and fascinating 
book—unexhausted through his mortal days. It was with such 
rich and original material in his dagage /ittéraire that he started 
on his desultory, voluminous course in authorship. 

Along with the garb and language, he had the dramatic gift 
of putting on the manners, even the thoughts of the various 
tribes of men among whom he lived, becoming as it were, a part 
of themselves. In spiritual things, his ways were even more 
erratic and strange. He had received little faith from parents, 
pastors and masters. Just before he went to Oxford, he “ barely 
knew the Lord’s Prayer, broke down in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and had never heard of the Thirty-nine Articles!” Within the 
rigid pale of orthodoxy there was little room, in any formal 
Church, for such a disciple. Yet we would fain believe there 
was a golden vein of pure religion running deep beneath the 
agnostic clay and stubble which could not fail to gather about 
his perplexed course in this world of ours. His wife tells us: 

“ He was a spade-truth man, and he honestly used to say that 
he examined every religion, and picked out its pearl to practise 
it. He did not scoff at them, he was perfectly sincere and 
honest in what he said, nor did he change, but he grew. He 
always said that at the end of all things there were only two 
points to stand upon—nothing and Catholicism.” 

He made himself acquainted with the practice of the Hindu 
religion, so that his native teacher officially allowed him to wear 
the Janea or Brahminical thread. Later, he was admitted as a 
“Master-Sufi,” to the mystical doctrines of God in Nature— 
Nature in God—as understood by the initiated aspirants towards 
a higher life. Also, he made acquaintance and brotherly friend- 
ship with those he took to be the original tribe of all the gypsies. 
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But his most practical step in the way of religion was to 
desert the ministrations of the garrison chaplain in favour of 
the Catholic chapel of the chocolate-coloured Goanese priest, 
who adhibited spiritual consolation to the du¢tre/s (butlers) and 
other servants of the camp. This Portuguese Father, it would 
seem, was good enough to accept the cure and charge of this 
most insubordinate soul, and formally receive the same into his 
church. A curious spiritual law seemed to subject the con- 
firmed doubter to Roman rule, as the readiest port in the storm 
and troubled sea of disbelief and perplexity. It is something 
to get away from uncertain self into the guidance of teachers 
responsible, infallible, and dead certain. Like Charles II. he 
regarded this chosen religion as that of a gentleman, and in 
boyish fashion, proceeded to set its discipline at naught, follow- 
ing the example generally set by the officers of his corps, who 
were all “ half-married ”—as he puts it euphemistically—to help- 
meets of the “coloured sister” type. Burton had to suffer, in 
consequence, the protestations of the conscientious Padre, whose 
feelings he cruelly compares to those of a hen who had hatched 
a duckling! After the custom of his sacred Majesty King 
Charles aforesaid, Louis XIV., and other devout sovereigns, this 
wild youth and good Catholic allowed himself a certain 
masculine license in his loves : “a most romantic affair,” with a 
fair Persian, ensued in this part of his biography, faithfully 
transmitted by the yet unseen wife of his wiser choice. 

India was as a mother-land to young Burton, forming and 
instructing him in her systems of riding, sword-play and 
falconry, as well as all such studious accomplishments as stood 
him in good stead when, later, he chose to assume the character 
of an Oriental. After seven years of hard study, service and 
unique experience, he began to look on his career in India as a 
failure. His Irish blood burned desperately for the chance of a 
good fight, and of this Fate disappointed him. No rapid pro- 
motion came to soothe his combative spirit. At last, he sought 
and obtained a lengthened furlough, with the hope of making a 
better opportunity for his energy and enterprise in other lands. 
During the quiet interim at Boulogne, young Isabel Arundell 
first met his eye. 

Light of heart, he left her love-smitten with him. He was 
bent on an enterprise that should place him at the head of 
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European adventurers in the lands of Islam—a pilgrimage to the 
inviolate shrines of Mecca and Medina. On the night of the 
3rd April, 1853, he left London and embarked from Southampton. 
He bore the character of a Persian Mirza, accompanied by an 
English interpreter, Captain Henry Grindlay of the Bengal 
Cavalry. No other confidant on board shared the secret. On 
landing at Alexandria, Burton was recognised and blessed as a 
true Moslem by the native followers of the Prophet. 

Here he was recommended to safe confederates, one John 
Thurburn (formerly the host of Burckhardt) and his son-in-law, 
John Larking. They lodged him in an out-house to deceive the 
local world. A Shaykh was provided to instruct him in all the 
rites of the Mahommedan faith, into which he was fully 
initiated. He became a Hakim or physician, and assumed the 
title of Shaykh Abdallah—as a dervish in preparation. Thus 
accredited, he took boat as a deck passenger for Cairo, telling 
his beads with a huge rosary to pass the time—three days’ 
tedious sail. At Cairo, he went to a caravanserai, accounting 
for himself as born in India of Afghan parents, and sent out to 
wander: such were his ready answers to the common questions 
at the shop, on the camel, in the mosque, “ What is thy name? 
Whence comest thou ?” 

Armed with a passport obtained by the chief of the Afghan 
college at the Azhar Mosque, and attended by a Meccan boy, 
Mohammed, he started on “an 84 mile ride, in Midsummer, on 
a bad wooden saddle, on a bad dromedary, across the Suez 
desert.” He loved this time of hardship and danger so well, as 
thus to write of it: 

“Here Nature returns to man, however unworthily he has 
treated her, and, believe me, when once your tastes have 
conformed to the tranquillity of such travel, you will suffer real 
pain in returning to the turmoil of civilization. You will 
anticipate the bustle and the confusion of artificial life, its 
luxuries and its false pleasures, with repugnance. Depressed in 
spirits, you will for a time after your return, feel incapable of 
mental or bodily exertion. The air of cities will suffocate you, 
and the careworn and cadaverous countenances of citizens will 
haunt you like a vision of judgment.” 

He was nearly undone by the discovery of his sextant 
amongst his clothes, by Mohammed, his Meccan boy! He 
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succeeded, triumphantly, in deceiving all and sundry “true 
believers.” At Suez, he joined company with the “Hajis” in 
the pilgrim ship, an open boat of some 50 tons, with no means 
of reefing, no compass, no log, no sounding-line, no chart. His 
fellow-pilgrims, 97 all told, men, women and children, he 
describes as “bare-foot, bare-headed, dirty, ferocious, and 
armed.” ‘This voyage gave him a knowledge of the inner life of 
Islam as satisfying as it was unique. “After twelve days of 
Purgatory,” he sprang ashore, as best he could, one foot disabled 
by the hardships of the sea. From Yambu, the port of El 
Medinah, he travelled with the caravan to that Holy City, 
through stirring Bedawi fights most of the way. He was 
received as one of the faithful into the family of one Shaykh 
: Hamid, and penctrated — first of Europeans —to the shrine 
where Mohammed’s coffin swings between earth and Heaven. 
He religiously went through all the accustomed ceremonies in 
and about the Holy City. He had the good luck to hit upon 
the caravan bound for Mecca by Harun el Rashid and the Lady 
Zubaydah’s own royal route through the Nejd desert—a path 
.untrod by European foot. He was meditating a sojourn 
amongst the Bedawin, encouraged by his Arab guide, Hamid, 
who would joyfully exclaim “O Father of moustaches, I will 
show thee the dark tents of my tribe this year.” 

More fighting gladdened his heart on the road to Mecca. 
Then came a new succession of rites and ceremonies. Burton 
succeeded, where Burckhardt had failed, in kissing the Ka’abah, 
the famous black stone. Pencil in hand the while, he sketched 
the scene, beneath his white burnous. His deportment would 
seem to have roused some suspicion, for he was drawn into a 
house hard by, and closely questioned by certain officials. His 
feelings were of the “ trapped rat” order, knowing that a word 
a look, a sign out of keeping with the character he assumed, 
meant sudden, violent death within those windowless walls, or at 

the hands of the fanatic crowd below. He satisfied them all— 
his bones not being fated to whiten the desert sand. 

His leave having expired, he chose to return to India in his 
Eastern dress, time failing him for a fresh outfit. One evening, 
at Cairo, a party of officers were talking and smoking outside 
Shepherd’s Hotel. An Arab of the desert drew out of the murk 
of night towards the group of Englishmen, with head erect and 
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swinging stride, backwards and forwards, nearer and nearer, 
till the flying folds of his burnous swept against one of the 
officers. “Damn that nigger’s impudence! if he does that 
again, I'll kick him,” exclaimed the aggrieved Briton. The 
Arab heard, wheeled round, and coldly replied: “Well, damn 
it, Hawkins, that’s a nice way to welcome a fellow after a year’s 
absence.” 

“ By God, it’s ruffian Dick,” swore Hawkins; so was Richard 
Burton dubbed by his pals, in no bad sense, as a hard fighter for 
the love of it ; one who delighted in danger for danger’s own sake, 
This pilgrimage to Mecca resulted in a three volume work 
published in 1855, which laid the foundation of its author’s 
literary fame. He had by no means satisfied his nature’s 
resistless crave for wandering and discovery, by this one exploit, 
and his views soon fell in with the East India Company’s desire 
to explore Somali-land in Abyssinia, with a design on Berberah, 
its chief port, on the Western shore of the Indian Ocean, so 
much excelling that of Aden, as the true key of the Red Sea. 
The Company agreed to send him as a private traveller, 
furnished only with his usual pay whilst on leave, and without 
any Government protection. On these terms he went, obtaining 
as his companions Lieutenant Herne of the 1st Bombay 
Fusiliers, Lieutenant Stroyan, Indian Navy, and—momentous 
choice—Lieutenant Speke, 46th Bengal Native Infantry. 

Official jealousy at Aden considerably disturbed the plans of 
the four adventurous men. They were divided, perforce, and 
made to fail. Burton took upon himself, alone, the most 
dangerous attempt, and carried it through: to enter Harar, the 
walled city, the African Mecca, as an Arab merchant. He tells 
us, “A tradition exists that with the entrance of the first 
Christian, Harar will fall. All therefore who have attempted it 
were murdered. It was therefore a point of honour with me to 
utilize my title of Haji, by entering this city, visiting its ruler, and 
returning in safety after breaking the guardian’s spell.” 

And so he did. Most fascinating is his own story of the 
desert journey and adventures, till, leaving his small caravan, he 
was permitted to enter the fated city, with two only of his wild 
following. At Harar, he spent ten exciting days, in momentary 
peril—not fear—of death, or more hideous captivity in deep 
dungeons beneath the earth, He was only “ profoundly 
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impressed with the foésze of our position. I was under the root 
of a bigoted prince whose least word was death; amongst a 
people who detest foreigners ; the only European that had ever 
passed over their inhospitable threshold ; and, more than that, / 
was the fated instrument of their future downfall.” 

Truly, the taste of danger was sweet as honey to this man’s 
lips! He won little more than the pleasure of it by this success ; 
and, not yet content, set sail in a crazy craft from Berberah to 
Aden, through a stormy sea, to prepare at once for a new and 
longer expedition, by way of Harar, towards the Nile. He 
obtained a gun-boat, commanded by Lieutenant King, Indian 
Navy, and 42 armed men, besides his original three companions, 
under his own chieftainship, and in April, 1855, thus returned to 
the harbour of Berberah and pitched his tents. One dark hour 
of the night, there rose a cry; the enemy were upon them— 
several hundred strong—“a rush of men, like a stormy wind.” 
Burton sprang up, seized his arms, and roused his officers. In 
two minutes, they were all fighting for their lives against a host 
of the Somali, swarming like hornets, with shouts and screams 
and all manner of savage, treacherous device. Stroyan was 
killed : Herne escaped almost unhurt. Speke and Burton, both 
desperately wounded, eluded their foes and reached their ship at 
dawn, with most of their men. Burton’s difficulty was, with his 
comrades’ aid, to extract the javelin which had caught him in 
the mouth. It carried away part of his palate and four teeth, 
leaving life-long scars on both cheeks. 

But the appetite of fighting in him grew by what it fed on. 
The Crimean war was stirring the world at this time, and 
though not too hot upon the cause of the quarrel, ’twould serve 
to draw his Irish disposition into the thick of the fray. He 
volunteered for the first chance he could find, “ Beatson’s Horse,” 
better known as the “ Bashi -Bazouks,” an irregular, mixed 
cavalry, under a peppery old Indian general. No organization, 
and the usual War Office administration, played Puck with those 
4,000 sabres. Ultimately General Beatson came home, and the 
business culminated in a civil action, brought against his Eng- 
lish foes and traducers. Burton gave sensational evidence on 
his side, proving a dangerous witness to adverse counsel, and 
General Beatson’s character was vindicated, through a rider 
added by the jury to their curious verdict, which, on strictly 
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legal grounds, gave the case against him. Truly, a perplexing 
result for plain fighting men. 

And now Burton, his wounds being cicatrized, schooled him- 
self to take his many disappointments as the “salt of life,” and 
dreamed again of “the unveiling of Isis,” the source of the Nile, 
the Lake regions of Central Africa. 

Who can control his fate? One bright day in August, 1856, 
as he lingered in London over his preparations, he was taken to 
the Botanical Gardens in fair company, none other than Isabel 
Arundell’s magnificent cousin and dreaded rival of Boulogne, 
safely married now. Family taste would seem to have led 
Isabel, with her sister, Blanche Pigott, to the same place, that 
day and hour. They stopped, shook hands, and the fated pair 
fell to questioning each other about the years of absence. They 
parted that day with the understanding that the sisters spent 
the warm hours, from eleven till one, reading and studying in 
that garden’s shade. Next day, Richard came there also—alone. 

“You won’t chalk up ‘ Mother will be angry’ now, will you, as 
you did when you were a little girl ?” 

So he questioned her, meeting little reply that lips could give. 
So they walked and talked, the Adam and Eve of that garden, 
for a fortnight. Isabel “trod on air.” The callow school-girl 
was now woman-grown, in the glory of her fair maidenhood. 
Later, Louis Desanges painted her asa bride; her blonde hair 
a [lmpératrice, her blue eyes, the chiselling of her profile, the 
swell of her rounded bust above the pointed Medici belt, make an 
ensemble not altogether unlike the Imperial beauty, who formed 
the eye of the world as the glass of fashion in that day. Richard 
was the “ handsomest and most attractive man” his young love 
had ever seen; masterful, rough, it may be, on some of the 
facets of his many-sided personality, but to her, the flawless gem 
of men. 

At the fortnight’s end he spoke; asked her to give up civili- 
zation for his sake, and if he could obtain the Consulate of 
Damascus, to go and live with him there. He said: “ Don’t 
give me an answer now; because it will mean a very serious 
step for you—no less than giving up your people, and all that 
you are used to, and living the sort of life that Lady Hester 
Stanhope led. I see the capabilities in you, but you must 
think it over.” 


II 
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Struck ‘silent by the joy and wonder of it, she left him un- 
answered ; and, failing to read her thoughts, he said: “ Forgive 
me! I ought not to have asked so much.” 

And then, she found her voice: “I don’t want to think it 
over. I have been thinking it over for six years, ever since I 
first saw you at Boulogne on the Remparts. I have prayed for 
you every day, morning and night. I have followed all your 
career minutely. I have read every word you ever wrote, and 
I would rather have a crust and a tent with you, than be queen 
of all the world. And so I say now, Yes, YES, YES!” 

And so his fair beloved was gathered to his arms and heart. 
By-and-bye he said: “ Your people will not give you to me.” 

“T know that, but I belong to myself—I give myself away.” 

“ That is all right—be firm; and so shall I.” 

Most fortunate of men in such a love ; the crown and flower 
of our mortal days, the light before the dawn of a fairer, purer 
heaven. He could not marry her for three years to come, and 
the few weeks were flying quick as light towards the inevitable 
day of another long parting. No joy of passionate love could 
turn or delay the fixed purpose of this man’s life. His time in 
London had borne fruit so far, that the Royal Geographical 
Society had taken up his plans, and recommended them to Lord 
Clarendon, who, as head of the. Foreign Office, supported him 
with funds from the State to the amount of £1,000. Thus 
inadequately provided, Burton set out in October, 1856. 

He had visited his betrothed, as an ordinary acquaintance, on 
the Boulogne introduction, not as an avowed suitor. It was left 
to her either to tell, or conceal, their engagement, among her 
own people. He must not write to her often, and then only to 
say what others might read—a cruel restraint. One afternoon, 
the eve of his departure, they snatched several hours together ; 
she hung a keepsake round his neck, a “ miraculous medal of the 
Virgin.” He wore it all his life, and bore it into his grave. 

And now the subtle thread of psychic mystery comes weaving 
its eerie fascination into the story of these two blended lives. 
He left her, appointing to come next day at four, for their last 
farewell. 

Then in her own words: “I went to bed quite happy, but I 
could not sleep at all. At 2 a.m. the door opened, and he came 
into my room. He said: ‘Good-bye, my poor child. My time 
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is up, and I have gone, but do not grieve. I shall be back in 
less than three years, and J am your destiny. Good-bye.’ He held 
up a letter, looked long at me with those Gypsy eyes, and went 
slowly out, shutting the door. I sprang out of bed to the door, 
into the passage—there was nothing—and thence into the room 
of one of my brothers. I threw myself on the ground, and cried 
my heart out. He got up, and asked me what ailed me, and 
tried to soothe and comfort me. ‘Richard has gone to Africa, 
I said, ‘ And I shall not see him for three years.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
he replied. ‘You have only got a nightmare. You told me he 
was coming at four in the afternoon.’ ‘SolI did; but I have 
seen him, and he told me this; and if you wait till the post 
comes in, you will see I have told you truly.’” 

And so it proved. At eight in the morning came a letter for 
the sister, Blanche, enclosing a few lines for Isabel. Richard’s 
resolution had melted before the ordeal ; he had left London at six 
the previous evening, eight hours before the vision of the night. 

One instance only of his power upon her spirit. She tells us 
later how he could mesmerise her at his will, and compel from 
her lips the most secret thoughts of her heart. 

He sailed for Bombay, applied for Captain Speke as his com- 
panion, and together they landed at Zanzibar, December roth, 
The two pioneers of African discovery were, as it unhappily fell 
out, of all men, the least suited to each other. Burton, strong 
and masterful as a born leader; Speke, possessed, mayhap, of 
some spark of genius, flung perilously into the smouldering dis- 
content of a weak mind, disposed by hereditary tendency to 
fitful moods of unreasoning wrath. Burton, in rough, though 
kindly comradeship, would, unknowingly, inflict some careless 
touch that wounded like a blow. Speke would nurse the unde- 
signed offence, and sulk for days in angry silence—intolerable 
terms between two men cast alone among fierce and barbarous 
races, often in sickness and pain. Burton was welcomed by the 
great tribe of Ishmael, as one of their own kin, wherever the 
Arab foot wandered or pitched camp in the African wilds ; 
Speke, prejudiced as an Anglo-Indian officer, summed up every 
dark-skinned being in one contemptuous reckoning as “ niggers ;” 
loathed and ignored their languages, mastered by Burton with 
the speed of an intuitive gift of tongues. Instead of aiding, each 
was as a dead weight to drag the other down. 

11* 
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Their eventful wanderings wore on for two years and a half. 
With all drawbacks, they did the work that stands as the 
foundation of Central Africa’s possession by civilized man. 
After extraordinary sufferings, fever, blindness, paralysis, they 
so far recovered that, persevering at all costs, they sighted their 
prime object, Lake Tanganyika, or the “Sea of Ujiji” Through 
a howling wilderness they reached and breasted a steep stony 
hill, where their worn-out beasts refused to carry them further. 
Below them, a sudden streak of light flashed upon the weary 
eyes and brain; it was all they could see, through remains of 
blindness and a veil of trees. On they pushed, a few yards 
more; there lay the broad, soft blue weter, a-glitter beneath the 
golden glory of Africa’s sun. Great hills embraced it about ; 
while beneath, it was set round as a great diamond with a triple 
edge of breaking wavelets, shining yellow sand, and a narrow 
border of emerald green at the foot of the mountains. A new 
Mediterranean burst upon their vision. In that moment of 
triumph and joy, all they had passed was wiped out and for- 
gotten as the birth-throes of a glorious land, the offspring of 
their hope. 

They sailed over those waters in the craft of an absent Arab 
merchant. Several months were spent about its enchanted 
shores, stretched twenty-five miles athwart the very heart of 
Africa. Burton convinced himself that this was the crown of 
the whole river system, the true hidden source of the Nile. Too 
ill and exhausted to pursue any further enterprise at this time, 
he suffered Speke to proceed without him on a flying trip to find 
the Northern Lake of Nyanza. As Burton was rallying again, 
and planning new expeditions, in late August, Speke’s caravan 
suddenly reappeared triumphant. Nyanza was found, and “he 
had discovered the sources of the White Nile.” 

Speke was sure of it,as any woman of her inspiration ; equally 
weak and illogical in stating his reasons. Burton was incredulous, 
obstinate asa man mistaken. It can be now understood how the 
two comrades fretted against each other; at last, they shunned, 
by tacit consent, the burning subject of the Nile. 

In such strained relations they wore on together till March, 
1869, when they landed once more at Zanzibar. A passage was 
offered to both in H.M.S. Furious ; Burton was too ill to start, 
and Speke went alone, parting on terms seeming friendly, as he 
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spoke —the last words on earth—to his fellow-wanderer : “ Good- 
bye, old fellow ; you may be quite sure I shall not go up to the 
Royal Geographical Society until you come to the fore and we 
appear together. Make your mind quite easy about that.” 

False, unstable as water! When Burton reached london on 
May 21st he found “the ground completely cut from under my 
feet.” Speke had hurried to the doors of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on the morrow of his return. During the 
twelve days’ start gained on his friend, he had lectured at 
Burlington House on the Sources of the Nile; he had pro- 
pounded his own scheme for a new expedition under his own 
leadership—accepted by Sir Roderick Murchison. The occupation 
of Burton’s life was literally snatched away by the man he had 
chosen, and put in his own path. If Speke were responsible for 
his actions this supplanting was without excuse. But the tragic 
end of the young discoverer of the Nile’s secret has made 
his name sacred from the blame of those he wronged the 
most. Some years afterwards, the two were to have met again ; 
at Bath, in public controversy. Burton stepped on the platform, 
but no adversary met him there. Speke was dead — that 
morning, by his own gun and hand—if not by act of his will, 
His name will live; of his fault, the world will keep silence, 
imitating the noble friend and nobler foe, who gave and forgave 
him all. 

God’s Providence paid the injured man with a better gift than 
the world’s glory. On the same morrow of his return, that 
brought with it such sore disappointment, Burton called at a 
friend’s house to learn the whereabouts of his betrothed. The 
friend being out, he was asked to wait, and, as the door opened, 
another visitor, already waiting, turned round—and Isabel met 
his eye. They stood for a moment dazed, and then were lost in 
joy so great, that nature bore it with sharp pain. Forgetting 
their friend, the lady of the house, they went downstairs, got 
into a cab, and drove away—anywhere. 

Changed he was from the man her girlish eye had seen and 
chosen. Twenty-one bouts of fever, disfiguring wounds, partial 
paralysis and blindness, all had laid their mark upon his mag- 
nificent physique. “He was a mere skeleton, with brown yellow 
skin hanging in bags, his eyes protruding, and his lips drawn 
away from his teeth.” All the dearer to her fond pitiful love. 
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Many a time and oft, through that long summer, thev kept their 
old tryst in the Botanical Gardens, she supporting him with her 
arm, as he tottered out in the fresh air, and often bringing him 
back in a cab, almost fainting, to her own home, or some kindly 
‘friend’s house. It was very bitter to her to be debarred from 
the right of nursing and tending him in his weakness and pain. 

Their marriage was still delayed for the most part of two 
lingering years. Father and family approved, but the mother— 
like most women—desired “a big match” for her beautiful 
daughter, and despite all entreaties, arguments, wild appeals, 
insisted still on Richard’s lack of two things, money and religion 
—a curious blend of opposite sins to damn him. Of the gifts of 
Nature and Grace, of honour won and rising name and fame, but 
small account was made in the marriage barter,even by a devout 
Christian and “Catholic” parent. Filial piety, the rarest virtue 
of our day, made Isabel patient, while driving her lover to the 
limits of desperation. When one year had been wasted, he 
lost heart, and left her. As before, he shrank from the pain of 
saying good-bye. A tightening of the heart, a step at the door, 
followed by a note, told her of her fate. He had gone away, for 
a nine months’ journey to see Salt Lake City. He would then 
return for Isabel’s choice between him and her mother, and 
marry her—or if not, go back to India and return no more. 

Nine months to think about it! Heartsick, delirious, Isabel 
took to her bed, and lay for six weeks, suffering many things 
from physicians for various ailments that she had not, with 
nothing and nobody to help her. Then nature and strong 
youth set her feebly on her feet ; she went to a farmhouse for 
restorative air, and there wisely put herself in training for a poor 
man’s wife in every useful art of huswifery. 

Christmas came, and found her visiting her kinsfolk in York- 
shire, Sir Clifford and Lady Constable. In the evening, she 
stood, one of a group of singers, by the piano. The Zzmes, just 
in, was impressed to prop up the music: the printed sheet 
caught her eye with the announcement of Captain Burton’s 
arrival from America. By great resolution, she got through her 
part of the music, retired early, and packed through the night, 
for:a flitting. the next. morning. .Then came two letters from 
Richard, also.a telegram of her own contrivance, from some. one 
else, ordering her-to London. . And so she.gave the slip :te the 
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large family gathering, and broke away through a block of snow 
and luggage, across nine miles of frozen country to the nearest 
station. 

They met, and fixed the marriage day, Tuesday, 22nd January, 
the vigil of the Espousals of Our Lady and St. Joseph. Still 
the mother persisted, “ Never.” A big family council was held, 
and with one accord, they sanctioned elopement, their art and 
part in the deed to be kept secret from the mother, as long as 
she lived. 

Then the bride expectant had recourse to Cardinal Wiseman, 
who benignly said: “Leave the matter to me.” He knew 
Richard of old—languages had brought them together, and on 
his expedition to Central Africa, the wanderer bore the Cardinal’s 
special passport to all the Catholic Missions in wild places over 
the world, with letters describing him as “a Catholic officer ”"—a 
title interpreted by this sturdy proselyte in a very broad sense 
indeed. 

Now, the Cardinal propounded three conditions. That the 
wife should freely practise her religion. That any children 
should be brought up in the same. That the marriage should 
be solemnised in the Catholic Church. 

Richard signed, saying sharply as to the first clause: “ Practise 
her religion indeed! I should rather think she shall. A man 
without a religion may be excused, but a woman without a 
religion is not the woman for me.” The Cardinal smiled and 
let it pass, being fain to play Friar Laurence to their Romeo 
and Juliet. 

They were married at the Bavarian Church, Warwick Street, 
in the winter morning, Isabel leaving her home as it were for a 
country visit. No wedding-gown, trousseau or presents, except 
Louis Desanges’ splendid gift of their two portraits. Richard’s 
dark, almost stern brow, determined lips and overgrown 
moustache, stand out in strong relief to the blond beauty of 
his young wife. He had recovered much of his strength and 
comeliness during his last wandering from her side. 

He took her to his bachelor quarters ; three rooms, all told, 
with very few coins between them to set up house. They 
were “as happy as it is given to any mortals out of heaven 
to be.” But this was to say nothing. It was repose immortal, 
for.-eternity ; a maze of wonder at the goodness of God, who 
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gave them to each other. By-and-by, the secret leaked out, 
Isabel was seen to enter a bachelor lodging, and the awesome 
tale found its way to certain aunts, who conveyed the family 
scrape to the mother, She telegraphed to the father. Prompt 
reply came: “She is married to Dick Burton and thank God 
for it.” Then the pair were sent for, pardoned, blessed. The 
mother asked their pardon for opposing what she knew to be 
God’s will, and grew to love Richard as her own son. 

“ Seven months of uninterrupted bliss ”—in an Eden of their 
own, in the centre of the whirl of life, from January to August. 
Isabel was ambitious for her lord, and literally sparkled in the 
joy of seeing him honoured. Lord Houghton, his fast friend, 
spoke of him to Lord Palmerston. A party was given; the 
Premier offered his arm to Isabel as the bride, and made much 
of both in the brilliant circle of his house. But all the interest 
brought to bear, along with his just claims, could not realize for 
Burton his darling dream of Damascus—not yet. Lord John 
Russell helped him on to the first rung of the Consular ladder, 
Fernando Po, a small island off the West of Africa, with a coast 
line of six or seven hundred miles under his sway, and £700 a 
year—in an evil climate of certain death to white women. 
They went down to Liverpool together, and under promise that 
she would not cry and unman him, she followed him on board 
through wind and rain ; unpacked for him and settled his cabin. 
And then she watched him departing. Imogen-like: 


‘*T would have broke mine eye-strings ; crack’d them, but 
To look upon him ; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him fine as my necdle ; 
Nay, followed him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn’d mine eye and wept.” 


In this post, he served a hard apprenticeship ; carried through 
several remarkable expeditions into the country, and discovered 
the richness of the land in gold. For this he was somewhat 
taken down by Lord John with the curious observation that gold 
was already getting too common ! 

There was no home for Isabel, left to pine in her father’s 
house, neither maid, wife nor widow. Sixteen months of misery, 
softened only by constant occupation in her husband’s various 
business, and the lonely wife betook herself to the Foreign Office, 
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and cried her heart out to sympathetic Layard of Nineveh. 
Four months’ leave for the absent husband was the happy 
result. They met, for a happy Christmas at Wardour, with her 
people. Then he took her with him, but not to stay, and die at 
his post. Only in peril and misery of stormy seas in discomfort- 
able ships, with transient rests as they touched at various ports, 
could they snatch uneasily some time with each other. 

During the next interval in England, Lord Russell was again 
applied to, and transferred them to Santos in the Brazils, where the 
wife could live. Ultimately, she came home alone, in Richard’s 
interest, and did her work so well, that their long desire was 
achieved: the consulship of Damascus, granted to Burton in 
1869 by Lord Derby. Bright hopes went with it, of advance- 
ment by steps from Morocco and Teheran to the brilliant post 
at Constantinople. Richard, as was his custom, started alone, 
leaving the wife to “ pay, pack and follow.” After a journey of 
thrilling adventure, she walked into his rooms in Damascus at 
the inn called “Demetri’s Hotel—by courtesy. By and by, they 
changed into a delightful country house, some quarter-of-an- 
hour away, through the gardens of Damascus, high and dry 
and airy, above the damp and closeness of the high-walled, pent 
city. 

This was the zenith of their lives; the happy, congenial 
home by “the Pearl of the East,” the city that was old when 
Abraham reigned there. For friends they had the hero Abd El 
Kadir, and that strange, but fascinating, beautiful woman, the 
sometime Lady Ellenborough, known here as the Honourable 
Jane Digby El Mesrab, wife of the chieftain’s brother of that 
tribe. Besides these, they had all the dignitaries of every form 
of creed, Christian and Moslem, as their household visitors, and 
every traveller of note and name would come to offer them 
respect and kindness. Many a daring expedition through 
desert and mountain they planned together and carried through. 
“Where thou goest, I will go,” the wife’s sufficient reason to dare 
all danger, fatigue, hunger, thirst, sickness and every manner 
of hardship. But these were passing clouds over a delightful 
life. 

From end to end of the land, they found time to wander, 
accepted among the Desert tribes as kith and kin—Richard’s 
strange privilege, in which his blue-eyed English wife was 
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admitted to share. For farther freedom, she transformed her- 
self into a boy—her husband's son, which the flowing Eastern 
dress permitted, without hurt to her modesty. A romantic lover 
of horses, she served as his head Sais, or groom, seeing the 
gallant creatures fed, watered, saddled, every morning, and 
picketed at night. The desert steeds recognised her as their 
rider by privilege of birth, and she learned to bear her part in 
the /evid, the wild joy-ride of the Arab race, when horse and 
horseman go mad with the excitement of the hour. She learned 
too, as a wise help-meet, to assist her husband with his instru- 
ments for steering their course through the pathless sands. At 
times, when they galloped on before, they would miss _ their 
caravan’s place of nightly halt—and have the sands for bed, 
their saddles for pillow, and for supper, the water melon at 
their saddle bow. 

“Tadmor in the Wilderness,”—Zenobia’s Palmyra—was 
reached by daring and resolve, without the common tribute to 
the Bedawin. Balbeck was their easy haunt, Anti-Libanus 
their pleasant summer retreat. Like two fair trees, happily 
transplanted to congenial soil and air, they struck deep root in 
the land of their predilection, content to abide there for their 
mortal lives, and thence, it might be, to journey on across the 
bourn without return—and before the close of a second year, 
the airy fabric of their hopes vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye, like some shadow-built palace of the desert, shattered 
for ever by one stroke of Lord Granville’s pen. Burton was re- 
called, superseded, almost disgraced. 

| | By seven enemies and a weak Minister, the wrong was accom- 

| plished. Reschid Pasha, the Turkish Wali, or Governor, a 
corrupt, base official, overtaken by Nemesis one brief month 
later, and condemned to imprisonment, ending in tragic death. 
Burton’s own jealous, inferior superior, the English Consul- 
General at Beyrout, who actually asked for his recall. A school- 
mistress and missionary’s wife, who lent a letter received by her 
from Burton to be used (with a word altered) for blackening 
purposes at Exeter Hall. . Three Jew usurers, whose business he 
had crushed, and a weak Greek Bishop, persecutor of Protestants, 
from whose people the Burtons sweated escaped death ‘by 
stoning at Nazareth. 

The ‘immediate cause of trouble*was the common. one: an 

J 
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alarmingly numerous and earnest conversion of Moslems to 
Christianity. Here Burton stood firm as a rock of defence for 
the free choice of men’s consciences; a privilege too often dis- 
puted in his own case. A certain narrow section of the 
missionary class failed grievously in charity towards this man 
and did their worst to brand him as “the anti-Christian, agnostic 
Consul.” They could not understand the multiplex nature of 
this exceptional being, nor leave the question of his particular 
faith between him and his Maker, whom it concerned. They 
forgot that, orthodox or heterodox, he had opened the path of 
light to Africa; made possible such men as Hannington and 
Mackay. The Roman Church was wiser in her generation ; 
she strove, like a judicious mother, to keep in touch with her 
recalcitrant neophyte. And so the pair were turned out of their 
eastern Paradise, to wander forth into the rough, cold world, 
still possessing each other—little more. 

Back in Engiand, the false charges of open foe and ; 
treacherous friend were fully disproved, but the harm could not 
be undone. The career was broken, the heroic life marred. 
Others were reaping the harvest of glory in Africa, where Burton 
had so painfully ploughed and broken the stony soil. Rising 
fame, and literary success were left him, along with true love. The 
British Government repented, and provided, as some amends, 
the Consulship at Trieste, a step backwards, but the best that 
could be done. Towards the end of 1872 they settled there— 
for 18 years. It was a good life, though far beneath desert, 
alien from the great stream of the world’s honours and rewards. 
Here many friends found out their worth ; royal and noble, as 
well as the poor and suffering, their perpetual clients. They 
were specially privileged in the way of leave for long absences 
from the Consular post, always duly supplied by competent 
deputies.. Egypt and India were not beyond their reach; 
Greece, and the long Mediterranean coasts of Africa were open 
to their pleasure cruising ; Venice, Rome and Naples lay almost 
at their-doors. . To England, they returned every two or three 
years, enjoying London and country among the best classes of 
Englishmen and women, capable of appreciating nature’s worth. 
Withal, no promotion came, and Richard Burton was left with 
his small stipend in a third rate port, for eighteen tedious years. 

The: vigorous -prime - of life was fast waning :towards - the 
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inevitable change. Husband and wife were still co-workers from 
sunrise to setting, over many a literary achievement of value to 
the world, but their long hard rides were ended, neither could 
they now bear the long swims side by side, in the blue Mediter- 
ranean waters, their playground of so many happy hours. 
Still no advancement added the honours due to increase of years 
nobly used for the general good. 

At last, on their way to Morocco, early in 1886, they received 
a telegram at Gibraltar, addressed “Sir Richard Burton.” It 
was from Lord Salisbury, with the title of K. C. M. G. conferred 
by the Queen, in reward of his services. It was an old dream 
of the wife’s come to pass; as she took it, “a certain sign that 
they are going to give you the place”—Tangiers, Morocco, their 
actual destination, and desired step in advance. 

It was not to be, and Sir Richard began to claim his full 
retiring pension, after 45 years spent in his country’s service. 
Five years more, and he should take it as a right, go back and 
make a home for his last years in England. This was the vision 
before their eyes, for 1891—the year he was not to see on this 
_ shifting ball. 

In 1887 they were at Cannes—the time of the carthquake, 
passing through the crisis with their wonted cool intrepidity. 
Some days afterwards, Sir Richard was seized with a severe 
epileptic fit—the cause, congestion of the brain through sup- 
pressed gout. Never again could his vital powers be reckoned 
on, so that his wife resolved on taking a doctor as his constant 
attendant. Happily the means were forthcoming; 410,000 
profits realized by their publication by subscription of the 
Arabian Nights, Englished by Richard Burton, afforded ease to 
his last four years. Not one penny was reserved for her own 
time of need by the devoted wife and co-labourer. 

He was still happy in her care; still able to enjoy much of 
his old pleasures of study and travel. The veil of love before 
her eyes, she saw not the dread steps of advancing disease, and 
looked for many more years of life for her soul’s beloved. On 
the 20th October, 1890, by a sudden stroke, he was taken ‘from 
her side. 

Words are idle to add another touch to the plain, simple tale 
of that closing scene, as set down in the ink of her warm 
heart’s blood, by Sir Philip Sidney’s touchstone of art pure and 
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true. Brave among women, she bore the scourge standing, and 
lived on, unwillingly, but grandly patient, carrying out every 
duty, every wish of her husband, completing his work and 
securing his posthumous fame. To sucha pair, England could 
not be otherwise than just—in the long account of her debts to 
the noblest of her children. The Queen has recognised her 
valued servant in his widow, by a grant of £300a year from 
the Civil List, as much as could be spared from that narrow 
stream, most prized for its source in the fountain of honour. 

Six thousand pounds was rejected by Lady Burton, the 
offered price for the much discussed “Scented Garden,” a too 
literal translation of Eastern plain language, and, it may be, 
licentious thought. A book designed by the dead husband as 
a man’s book for men, an adept’s for his scholars: unfit for a 
woman’s editorship or publication to the general eye. Only 
that small—very small section, we trust, of the more advanced 
and rasher wing of the Woman’s Movement, those who have 
put off the modesty of their sex as a garment cumbrous and 
useless, could venture to suppose a fault in this act of devotion. 

Waiting and listening for “the tinkling of his camel bell” and 
God's call up higher, she is still with us, let us hope, for many a 
useful year. “Never long apart,” her life’s motto, should not be 
made void on this earth, where she feels they are not altogether 
severed now. In the Mystic East, they gathered many a wonder, 
and some superstition it may be, concerning the connection and 
power of soul upon soul. The subject has been much vulgarised 
by common credulity and professional trickery, but nevertheless, 
as a vein of gold buried in much clay, “Spiritualism,” one of 
Burton’s deep, innate needs, was wisely investigated by him as 
a natural science dealing with the mysteries of our being, but 
by no means as a religion. 

In the higher “Communion of Saints,” a fundamental article 
of the Christian Creed, they two, whom God hath joined together, 
may not be put asunder in life or death—nor yet in the kingdom 
of heaven. There, in angel speech : 


‘* Let it suffice thee that thou know’st 
Us happy, and without love no happiness.” 


Even so, for love is of God. 
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With his Life. 


By SUBALTERN GLYN, THE KING’S OWN RANGERS 
(PANMURE GORDON). 


OuR Colonel was ina frantic rage. Our last joined subaltern, 
Maurice Mostyn, who was on leave, had written to say he would 
return married! If there was one thing more than another 
our Colonel hated it was a married subaltern; and so, after 
reading the letter, he did nothing but stamp about, muttering of 
court-martials, cashiering, and all manner of nameless horrors, 
finally rushing off to be soothed into a proper state of mind by 
his wife. Mostyn had joined us about six months ago, but, 
beyond knowing him to be very rich and that his parents had 
lived principally in India, we were somewhat ignorant of his 
past history. He was good-looking, tall, slim, and strong as a 
-horse, but his dark curling hair, black eyes, and olive skin rather 
pointed toa touch of Indian blood in his veins; though when 
we found what a thoroughly good fellow he was, any prejudices 
we had were soon overcome—a first-rate bowler, keen as mustard 
about hunting and polo, and though with pots of money, so 
unostentatious, and always anxious to help a fellow if he could. 
Although only twenty-one, he had written to say he was on the 
point of being married in Paris to a Miss Inez Towers, and 
would return with her, and would I, commonly known as “ The 
Frost,” on account of my usually cool demeanour, his particular 
pal, look out for a good furnished house with a large garden on 
the outskirts of Belton, where we were quartered ? 

The news of his marriage surprised us young fellows, the 
more so as he had never mentioned any engagement of any 
kind. In fact we fancied he admired a Miss Eva Roy, the 
daughter of a retired Colonel living in the neighbourhood, a 
very pretty, jolly girl, who evidently liked Mostyn, and was 
constantly riding about with him at our polo matches, etc. 
But there it was—nothing was to be done but wait for the advent 
of Mrs. Maurice Mostyn, and for me to look out for the house 
for them, which I did, and found a pretty old-fashioned one 
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with an old walled garden, not too far from barracks. I 
called in the assistance of our messman to engage three or four 
women servants and a footman—these with Mostyn’s soldier- 
servant, to comprise their household. 

On Mostyn’s return, when he came up to the barracks to 
report himself, we all clamoured round him, and, welcoming 
him heartily, abused him for not letting us sooner into the secret 
of his marriage. 

“ My dear fellows,” he said, somewhat wearily, we thought, “ I 
wrote the moment it was settled, and when I left on leave I 
had no more idea of being married than any of you.” 

“Well, we all want to come and pay our respects to 
Mrs. Mostyn,” said Winter, our society man, known as 
“ Fussie.” 

“ Oh, do,” was the answer, “as soon as you can. She will be 
awfully glad to see youall. I'll bring her to polo on Friday, 
if we can have a ‘knock up.’ By the bye, how is Miss Roy? 
Has she been seen about lately ?” 

We rather stared at this. A man just off his honeymoon 
should not enquire, almost the first thing, after a lady who, in 
our humble estimation, he had treated a little badly, paying 
her so much attention and then flying off and marrying, in such 
haste, someone else. 

“Qh, she’s very fit,” said Fussie in reply to the question, “ oe 
pretty as ever. But how do you like yen house ?” 

“Oh, capital, many thanks to you, ‘ Frost,’ for seeing about 
it, and the servants seem all right, but of course Inez has not 
been used to English servants, so they may find her a bit 
strange.” 

He vouchsafed no explanation as to what nationality she was 
used to, and after a few remarks about ponies, drill, duty, polo, 
etc., he departed. 

We sat in silence for a minute, and then Vernon, the “ Oracle,” 
as we called him, as he qwou/d, dear boy, always give his opinion 
on everything, whether he knew anything about it or not, 
exclaimed, “That poor dear Mostyn has been taken in and 
married by force to some old treat. I lay you ten to one she’s 
ten years older than he is, as ugly as sin, and I believe he really 
liked Miss Roy.” 

“I don’t know about that,” I cautiously remarked, “he’s not 
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a weak-minded chap at all, and, for all we know, this may have 
been an old attachment, though not an engagement.” 

“So think J,” said Villars, who was also a pal of Mostyn’s, 
**and we'll wait and see; ‘Mrs. Chief’ is going to call on her 
to-morrow, and is coming on to the cricket match to tell us 
all about her, and then we'll know.” 

This was conclusive. “Mrs. Chief ” was our Colonel's wife, 
the dearest little Irishwoman in the world, whose advice we all 
took, from the Colonel downwards. Mrs. Pourtland, the Major’s 
wife, tried to say once that she had not enough dignity for 
her position, but we thought otherwise, and knew no truer, 
better little woman existed, and we were all prepared to accept 
her verdict of anything and everyone. So our excitement was 
intense the next day when, with most of the ladies of the 
regiment, we awaited her arrival at the cricket tea tent. She 
appeared late but beaming. 

“T’ve seen her, and she’s just a darlin’, and she’s awfully like 
him in a way.” 

“What, another nigger,” sneered Mrs. Pourtland, “ we shall be 
a nice black regiment soon!” 

“Not a bit of a ‘nigger,’” replied “Mrs. Chief,” “that I'll 
answer for. I think she as foreign blood in her, but whatever 
it is, it is good, for she is the most thorough-bred little woman 
I’ve seen for many a day; not that she is /¢t/e, for she’s as tall 
nearly as Mr. Mostyn himself, and what’s more, Mrs. Pourtland, 
she'll be known as our ‘ Regimental beauty,’ if I’m not mis- 
taken.” 

This was one for Mrs. Pourtland, for she, in spite of her 
thirty odd years, rather posed as our beauty herself. 

“It’s all a matter of taste, I suppose,” she rather sulkily 
remarked. 

“That’s just where it is,” put in Mrs. Chief, quick as a knife. 
“Another thing I noticed, she is frantically in love with her 
husband, she hardly ever takes her eyes off him. Of course 
that’s not extraordinary so soon after marriage, but she does not 
in the least mind showing it, which some brides of the present 
day do.” 

“We seem to have got a regular paragon,” remarked Mrs. 
Milne, a pretty little woman, one of our Captain’s wives, who 
was, to put it mildly, just a wee bit flighty. 
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“Not before we wanted one,” answered Villars, drily, who felt 
a little sore at Mrs. Milne having thrown him over for a later 
admirer. 

“You had better lay yourself at its feet then,” the lady 
laughed. 

“ Niver a chance he'll have,” cried Mrs. Chief; “if the Mostyns 
are not going to be the most devoted couple we’ve had for a long 
time, I’ll eat my hat.” 

We all hoped devoutly that they wou/d prove to be, for our 
Colonel’s little wife’s hats were always of the hard felt and quill 
description that would try the digestion of an ostrich. 

“T wonder if Miss Roy will like her,’ ventured the Oracle ; 
but we felt it was not fair to discuss that subject before such a 
' large audience, and suggested a move to tea, which was generally 
accepted. During tea Mrs. Chief found an opportunity to draw 
me on one side and whisper “Dennis” (she and I were great 
chums, as her mother and mine had been at school together), 
“T tell you she’s a dear girl, and they are devoted, but Mostyn 
is changed, and I am sure not happy. Don’t let the boys chaff 
him about Miss Roy or anything. I mean to be a friend to the 
poor little bride, and you must be one to him, for I like the 
boy.” 

Of course that was law to me, and I promised to do my 
best. 

The next afternoon we got upa scratch polo match for four 
o'clock, and you may be sure most of the King’s Rangers were 
there. Ata quarter to four up came Maurice Mostyn with his 
wife, who was on one of his polo ponies. He came to the tent 
and began introducing usall toher. Mrs. Chief had not deceived 
us: the bride was lovely. A tall, slender girl of about nineteen, 
with the most glorious pair of brown eyes that ever looked out 
of a woman’s head; her black hair was in thick curls over her 
head ; she was riding with that easy perfect sort of seat one can 
only grow into, never learn after childhood. None of us could 
take our eyes off her; even Mrs. Pourtland stared dumbfounded. 
But we all came up and tried to set the little bride at her ease. 
She seemed, somehow, to say the right thing to everybody, 
although evidently a little shy. 

Mostyn took me up to her and said, “ This is Glyn, otherwise 
‘The Frost, a great pal of mine.” 

12 
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She glanced up at me with a keen little look, “I am sure we 
shall be great friends.” 

She then questioned us eagerly about polo. “I play a 
little, you know; Maurice and I used to play together when 
we were little things, on Arabs”—a remark we noticed, as 
proving my surmise as to their being old acquaintances was 
correct. ‘ 

“Do you hunt, Mrs. Mostyn?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, and love it dearly "—a remark that made for her a 
devoted slave of Sullivan of ours, a big, handsome Irishman, so 
keen about horses that he used to say he would not care to go 
to heaven itself unless he could ride there. 

Then polo began, and Mrs. Chief got hold of Mrs. Maurice, 
and introduced her right and left, and fussed over and made 
much of her. But two things we noticed :—the first, that she 
never took her eyes away from Mostyn longer than was necessary 
—a strange, anxious, and yet devoted look, and which he seldom 
or never returned ; and, secondly, in the intervals of the game he 
rode over to Miss Roy, who received him, we saw, a little coldly, 
but which did not seem to abash him, for he leant over to talk 
to her in his same old devoted manner. Mrs. Mostyn noticed it, 
and turning to Mrs. Chief, asked in a bright eager way who the 
pretty fair girl was. 

“T should so like to know her,” she said earnestly. 

“Certainly,” was the answer, “she will be over to tea in a 
minute.” 

I was standing by and heard the remarks and caught Mrs. 
Chief’s little puzzled glance. I knew she was wondering if there 
really was anything between Maurice and Miss Roy. And yet 
why should he have married this girl Inez, who evidently was 
devoted to him, if he did not care for her? I was certain his 
wife was not a girl who would have married any man who did 
not love her, and her interest in Miss Roy seemed more of 
‘curiosity than pique or jealousy. Well, the two girls met in the 
tent and were duly introduced, and, to our surprise, Mrs. Mostyn, 
putting her hand out, said with a sweet bright smile, “ Maurice 
has told me so much about you, I am so glad to see you.” Miss 
Roy blushed just a little bit, and also smiled, but with evidently 
‘a little effort. She murmured something about “ delighted” and 
“happy,” but Mrs. Maurice said warmly, “Oh, we must be 
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friends ; you must come and see me often, when Maurice is at 
home.” 

Mrs. Milne whispered to me, “It’s my belief Mostyn is a Turk, 
and can have as many wives as he likes, and Mrs. Mostyn thinks 
it quite natural that Eva Roy should be number two.” 

I smiled at this and said, “ Mind the third one is not yourself,” 
and, looking round, saw Mrs. Maurice going towards the door of 
the tent and, beckoning to her husband, said, “Come in here, 
Maurice, I can’t see you out there.” 

He came in at once, and, saying to her with a smile, “ It’s all 
right,” began talking to Miss Roy, and a pretty pair I must say 
they made—he with his tall slim figure in his karki polo riding 
breeches and brown coat, with a red polo cap; and she with her 
black habit, and a straw hat with blue ribbon round it on her 
fair hair ; and if ever I saw love shining in a man’s eyes, it was 
in his dark ones as he looked into hers. I felt bewildered. I 
hated to think that I had been so thoroughly mistaken in the 
man, and that he meant to be utterly base and false to his young 
bride. 

While I was thinking, the Colonel, who had been in town for 
two days, arrived, and going up to Mostyn, said cheerily, “ Well, 


Mostyn, we all think you have married too young, but introduce 
me to your wife and I will tell you if you are to be forgiven or 
not.” 


Mostyn flushed deeply, and with a slight hesitation said, “Of 
course, sir, but I don’t think you will blame me,” and took him 
to his wife. The Colonel greeted her with his own bluff, hearty 
courtesy, and she gave the sweetest little bow, saying, “I hope, 
sir, you will forgive Maurice,’ and then it was over, and she 
never had a better friend than our old Colonel. Then polo and 
tea being over, Mrs. Chief and the other ladies started in their 
various vehicles, and Mrs. Mostyn and Miss Roy mounted their 
ponies, and the latter and Mostyn started on in front. 

Sullivan evidently was bent on escorting the bride home, but 
she turned to me and said, “ Please, Mr. Glyn, come with us 
too”; so I rode on her other side. As I did so, I could not 
help noticing the supple sway of her figure in the saddle, and 
the firm grip of her long slight fingers on the reins; and also 
that if the couple in front got out of sight for one minute she 


said, “Let’s get on quicker.” Sullivan seemed nettled by this 
12* 
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and proceeded to question her in what he thought a most casual 
way, but which was a little overdone. 

“T suppose,” he began, “when people are first married they 
are dreadfully jealous ?” 

“T don’t think when people are vea//y fond of each other, they 
are ever foolishly jealous without great cause,” she replied 
simply. 

Sullivan stubbornly continued, “I suppose you would never 
be jealous of Miss Roy?” 

“T, jealous of Miss Roy!” she exclaimed, “but why ?” 

“Oh,” answered Sullivan diffidently, “if you thought he liked 
her better than you?” 

“Better than me ?” the girl replied, glancing for one moment 
up to the sky above. “I tell you my love for Maurice, and his 
for me, zs so deep, so strong that o one can add to, or detract 
from it; it began long ago, and is endless and deathless in 
this world and in the one to come. You have never dreamed of 
such love, you have never known of such love, and you never 
will.” 

I glanced at her as she spoke, and saw her whole life and soul 
seemed to be in her words. Sullivan seemed abashed and 
spurred his pony quite unnecssarily. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “ Mrs. Mostyn, I was only chaffing.” 

I thought he deserved one, and added, “ And you know he can 
no more help asking questions than he can hallooing when he 
sees a fox, and of course one should do neither at times.” 

She laughed and said, “I must learn all about fox-hunting ; 
you must teach me, Mr. Sullivan. I’ve hunted most things, but 
never a fox.” 

“Come out cubbing, to-morrow,” he eagerly answered, “they 
meet at seven at Loudwater.” 

“ Remember, dear boy, we havea field day to-morrow,” I sagely 
remarked. 

Sullivan growled, “Of course, I know my luck. You can’t 
think, Mrs. Mostyn,” he continued confidentially, “how I hate 
soldiering. When you want to do anything some frantic duty 
turns up.” 

“TI think J should like the duties,” replied Mrs. Mostyn. 
“Maurice is so keen about his, and / should be if / were a 
soldier.” 
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“ By Jove, what a jolly little soldier you’d make,” said Sullivan 
admiringly. 

Mrs. Mostyn coloured furiously. 

But just then we turned a bend in the road and saw our two 
companions in front, who had trotted on a little, had stopped, 
and were talking to a wretched-looking tramp in the road, 
Mrs. Mostyn gave a faint, muffled little cry, and hit her pony 
sharply on the neck, which made him plunge forward, and in a 
moment had dashed between Mostyn and the man, and from her 
habit pocket had pulled out a revolver. 

“ Maurice, what is it? Who is he?” she cried in a voice that 
rang up the road. Her eyes were flashing as she pointed the 
weapon at the man, who fell on his knees and howled ! 

Mostyn cried, “ It’s all right, Inez, it’s an Englishman.” 

Miss Roy looked white and terrified, and turned to Mrs. 
Mostyn, saying angrily, “ How can you frighten a poor man like 
that? He is.a harmless tramp, who goes about the country 
here.” 


“T am so sorry,” said Mrs. Mostyn meekly, “but how was I 
to know?” 
“But surely,” I began, “you must not think in England 


you can go frightening innocent people with a_ revolver. 
Please let me take it from you, it hardly belongs to a lady’s 
riding kit.” 

“Qh, let her keep it,” said Mostyn. “You won’t do it again, 
will you, Inez? You terrify Miss Roy.” 

“I am very sorry for that,” said Mrs. Maurice penitently, 
“ please all forgive me.” 

Peace seemed restored, and the man consoled for his fright 
with five shillings; we all rode on together, until our roads 
separated, and we took Miss Roy home, while the bridal couple 
went on together. 

“ Whatever made her do that,” asked Miss Roy, “dashing up 
and nearly shooting poor old Thomas ?” 

Sullivan said, “How plucky! I suppose they do that abroad 
where she comes from.” 

“’m glad I don’t live there,” said Miss Roy shortly. 

“It’s probably how she’s been brought up,” I explained, “ but 
I don’t think we had better talk of it to everyone, do you? 
Mostyn will tell her of its not being done here.” 
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“ All right,” both my companions answered ; and we, having 
left Miss Roy at her door, rode into barracks. 

When I was in my room I thought over the whole affair, and 
though I had explained it apparently to my two friends, I could 
not satisfactorily to myself. Why should she rush so madly to 
his rescue, and be so much on the guz vive? Loving him so 
passionately, as she evidently did, why should she care so little 
for—in fact encourage him talking to Miss Roy? I liked Mostyn 
very much, and wanted to do the right thing, and it all seemed 
to me such a mystery. I smiled to myself when I thought how 
alarmed the quiet inhabitants of Belton would be to see this 
handsome young woman dashing about armed with a revolver. 
Anyhow I felt puzzled and perplexed, and it was not until I had 
had a bath, a brandy and soda, and read a long letter from my 
dear little lady-love up in Scotland to whom I was engaged, that 
I felt at all myself. 

I remembered Mostyn was orderly officer for the next day, 
and wondered what his fiery young wife would do in his absence, 
and thought I would go and see. It occurred to me how she 
had questioned me in that quick, eager little way of hers, what the 
barracks were like. Was there ahigh wall? Had youto givea 
password? Sheseemed relieved when I told her a sentry was at 
the gates, and would question tramps and suspicious-looking 
people on their business (we were rather strict just then, as there 
was a slight dynamite scare about). I could not get away to 
make my call the next day, but the following one I went about 
five and found Mr. and Mrs. Mostyn with loads of people—Miss 
Roy, Mrs. Chief, lots of our fellows and their wives, and a certain 
Lady Gray, who lived near, and was going to have a masked 
ball in a few days, preceded by tableaux vivants. Hearing of 
Mrs. Mostyn’s picturesque appearance, she had come to ask her 
to take a part. Mrs. Chief persuaded her to say “Yes,” and, as 
she seemed to have the same influence over her as over us, got her 
to do so. 

Lady Gray suggested “ Rebekah at the Well,” Mostyn to be 
the fellow she gave a drink to. The Oracle thought I would do 
for the “ Well,” but no one listened to him, my appearance not 
being my strong point. Miss Roy said she was sure Mrs. 
Mostyn had lovely jewels, and it would be better to have some- 
thing they could be shown in. “Do manage that, Mr. Mostyn,” 
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she said with a sweet look, and I knew at once he would be on 
her side. And so it turned out; and “Romeo and Juliet” was 
settled on. Someone said they did not wear much jewellery, but 
Mrs. Chief said “ they would have done if they had had it.” 
Miss Roy was to be Ophelia, who got into a river or something 
(she chose it so she could let her back hair down). 

The Oracle’s one idea was the “ Princes in the Tower,” as he, 
so he said, \ooked so well in black velvet. Lady Gray said he 
was too big, so he suggested being doth the Princes! 

Mrs. Mostyn brought in a lot of wonderful embroidered stuffs, 
sashes, jewelled scimitars, and they settled to have some 
“Arabian Night” scene:, and there was such arguing and 
squabbling. Sullivan said he would only appear in evening 
dress or hunting kit, and it seemed both would be out of place 
in an Arabian scene ; and then he said his aunt was dangerously 
ill, so they had better not count on him. And Fussie refused to 
be a Sultan, sitting cross-legged, as he said he did not look well 
sitting down, and would only be taken for an idol or something 
stupid. He wanted to be with Mrs. Milne as “Cupid and 
Psyche,” but was immediately suppressed. 

At last things were nearly settled, and everyone left except 
Miss Roy and me. Mrs. Mostyn asked me if I would like to 
see her own little snuggery, and we went, leaving the other two 
alone. Mrs. Mostyn looked very well that afternoon in some 
Indian kind of stuff, but she sat and seemed to have very little ° 
to say to me, just asking questions about the regiment, how 
Maurice soldiered, etc. I thought she had asked me in to say 
something important, but when I had been there an hour I saw 
there was nothing coming. 

Just then Mostyn called out, “Here, Inez and Glyn, Miss Roy 
is going.” 

Mrs. Mostyn went towards them and, laying her hand on 
Mostyn’s shoulder, looked straight into his eyes and said, “ Have 
you told her?” 

He smiled back at her, his bright cheery smile that had won 
our hearts. “ Yes,” he replied, “she knows.” 

Miss Roy came forward and shook her warmly by the hand. 
To me it was all unintelligible. She had evidently kept me in 
her room so that her husband might talk to Miss Roy, and was 
it possible that the latter, whom we all liked and thought as 
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good as gold, would condescend to coquette with another 
woman’s husband? As we stood in the hall a loud knock came 
at the door. Mrs. Mostyn looked at once with that strange 
watchful anxiety, and (could I believe my senses !) a sort of faint 
shadow of it came into Miss Roy's face. In amoment a servant 
came and opened the door, when a telegraph boy alone was 
visible, with a wire for one of the domestics. A sort of relief 
seemed to come over the party, even on me, although I did not 
know what I feared, and was not as a rule jumpy. 

Miss Roy then left, and I asked Mostyn to come round and 
have a look at my ponies ; but his wife at once objected, and he 
gave way. So I went and hunted up some of our boys in the 
billiard-room, and played a hundred up before dinner with 
Villars, and declined to have anything to do with a “ certainty ” 
for the Czezarewitch that the Oracle told us of. We sometimes 
had a trifle on his tips just for the fun of hearing his reasons for 
them not winning (which they never did). They generally “had 
their heads pulled off,” though we never heard of any complaints 
being made to the stewards. 

’ The next few days we were busy in barracks. A General 
came and lunched and inspected us, and we were raced about 
so, I saw nothing of the Mostyns, excepting him‘in the barracks, 
and her in the distance, occasionally, driving to bring or fetch 
him. No hour was too early in the morning or too late at night 
for her to come in her cart for him. 

I heard from the others how the tableaux were getting 
on. Mrs. Pourtland was happy as “Where are you going 
to, my pretty maid?” and Fussie was offered the part of 
“One little pig went to market,’ and was not on speaking 
terms with anyone; but they thought everything would settle 
down all right. 

And so the eventful night arrived. We all went early, not 
that I had anything particular to do, except turn on and off the 
electric light (not on myself, it was particularly impressed on 
me). Mrs. Mostyn was capricious, as I suppose a “leading 
lady ” should be ; wanted a dressing-room to herself ; must have 
her tableau early; if Mr. Sullivan must bring her flowers (of 
cotrse he had), he must keep them to the end; and so forth. 
Miss Roy arrived dressed in her Ophelia costume, looking very 
nice, as I told Sullivan. 
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“ Too insipid,” he said, “I like black eyes, they are so brilliant 
and impulsive.” 


“Yes,” I murmured, “but anyone may get them if they are 
too impulsive.” 

At that moment Mrs. Mostyn came in as “Juliet,” tal! and 
straight as a lily, with her short dark curls clustering round her 
head ; her white robes fastened with such jewels, that even my 
uneducated eye knew to be priceless ; and on the left side of her 
white bodice was fastened a great ‘big ruby, large as a five- 
shilling piece, that glittered and gleamed in the light like an 
autumn sunset. 

“Qh,” she said, “ I see you are looking at the ruby ; I did not 
want to wear it, but Miss Roy wished so much to see it, so 
Maurice told me to put it on.” 

Sullivan said something below his breath. 

“Come,” she continued, “ I must have my own tableau second, 
as I want these jewels off, and I have really no right to wear 
this,” pointing to the ruby, “it is Maurice’s.” 

“Well, I'll hurry them up,” said Sullivan. 

By now the guests were pouring in, masked and dominoed. 
The band commenced, and I, in my position of electric lighter, 
was called to the charge. The curtain went up for Number One, 
which was “ Ophelia”—Miss Roy on a deal table, which was 
covered with a white satin eiderdown, with bits of fern over it; 
and, with the green and white, her yellow hair and pink cheeks, 
she looked like a big salmon mayonnaise. The band played soft 
music, and the audience was delighted, and when the curtain 
went down they encored it, so up it went again. We didn’t 
expect that, and the Oracle was helping Ophelia to get the 
fern stuff out of her hair. Villars was dancing a pas de quatre 
in the middle of the stage, and I was turning the green light 
bang on to the audience. I don’t think they liked the tableau 
so much the second time, so the curtain went down, and the 
band played. 

Then we prepared for “Romeo and Juliet.” When the 
curtain went up there was a hush. Never had anyone seen such 
a “Romeo,” in his red dress and flashing diamonds, or such a 
“Juliet.” Suddenly a look of horror came on her face as a 
masked figure was seen rising from the audience, and then came 
a rush, a horrible scream, a hurrying of feet, and darkness! I 
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heard Sullivan’s voice crying out, “Where are you, Glyn? 
Where’s Mrs. Mostyn?” I went blindly forward to find him. 

The servants brought lights, and, heavens! what we saw !— 
Mostyn on the ground, moaning, his wife in her white robes, the 
red ruby gone, and in its place a crimson torrent of blood; Miss 
Roy was holding Mostyn’s head, regardless of the dark stains on 
her fair Ophelia’s dress ; Sullivan and others were by Mrs. Mostyn, 
while dear Mrs. Chief was trying vainly to staunch the life blood 
with her lace handkerchief. 

“Take her quickly to the little study,” cried Lady Gray, 
nearly sobbing ; while her husband sternly cried to all to un- 
mask, which was done, but every face proved to be that of a 
friend. 

But while he was speaking a footman rushed in exclaiming, 
“ A man has dashed through the hall, Sir Albert, and although 
the men tried to follow him, has escaped! ” 

Then followed a hubbub and confusion, and seeing we were of 
no assistance, we went out into the hall and stood outside the 
door where they had taken poor Mrs. Mostyn. A doctor who 
happened to be amongst the guests, and Mrs, Chief, were with 
her, and in a few moments our Colonel’s wife came to the door, 
her face white as snow. 

“Ts she dead ?” we gasped. 

“No, but dying, and wants to see the Colonel. You, Mr. 
Sullivan, go and find him; and you, Dennis, go in there,” point- 
ing to the door. 

I started back—* Me?” 

“Yes, you go to see him. O, how can I believe it or under- 
stand it, Dennis? It is a dying boy there, whom we have 
believed to be Mostyn’s wife, but in reality is his young 
brother !” 

I thought the horrors of the evening had turned the poor 
little woman’s head, but that moment Sullivan returned with 
the Colonel, and we entered the room. There lay poor “ Mrs. 
Mostyn,” with the doctor moistening the white lips with brandy 
from time to time. 

When we entered she turned towards the Colonel and gasped 
with difficulty, “ Sir—I must apologise—explain—forgive Maurice 
—I hear he will live—I am his drother—My grandfather 
married an Indian Ranee against her people’s wishes—she 
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brought him the ‘ Srinath, a sacred ruby belonging to-her race 
—and made her husband vow always to wear it on him—and 
bound my father, her son, to do the same—and when dying 
gave it to Maurice with the same injunction, and he promised 
solemnly never to part with it. It was prophesied bya Brahmin 
it would bring disaster to the third generation—which could 
only be averted by the younger son; and must be recovered 
during this month, or would remain in our possession for ever. 
—I promised my mother on her death-bed to guard Maurice— 
to my uttermost—and when we heard from an old servant in 
India that two Brahmins were in search of Maurice and the 
ruby—the one I wore to-night—I determined never to leave 
him until this month was over ;—and it seemed the safest and 
easiest to represent his wife—to put them off the scent.—You 
know the result—But, sir,—forgive the part Maurice has played. 
—He was against it—It was my fault—He is so fond of his 
regiment—so grateful to you and the others for the kindness 
you have shown him.” 

The Colonel answered in a low voice. “My boy, I promise to 
forgive and be a friend to him.” a 

“Please tell him, sir, that I was glad to keep our mother’s 
last request and guard him, as I have—have I not, sir?” 

“You have indeed, my boy,” said the Colonel, “and ‘ WITH 
YOUR LIFE’!” 

The dying gaze turned to Sullivan—* You will never teach 
me fox-hunting,” he said, with the faintest smile ; and then the 
deep dark eyes, over which such a shadow was falling, turned to 
Mrs. Chief, who was kneeling by the couch, “ Thanks so much 
for your kindness; please wear this for my sake,” moving his 
feeble hand, on which was a ring with a huge diamond ; “it has 
no ill luck or history.” 

She took it off and put it on her finger, and bent over the 
boy and kissed him on his forehead. 

His face flushed a little. “Thank you,” he murmured ; and 
the tired eyes closed. Then there was silence—and the end. 

As we quietly and sadly left the room, Sullivan said in a low 
but rather an argumentative voice, “I don’t care if she was a 
boy or a girl, I liked him.” 

There is not much more to be said. Mostyn recovered from 
his nasty stab in the shoulder. The blow his brother got was 
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intended for him, but the murderer was deceived by the ruby. 
The Colonel managed to hush up and arrange everything. The 
Indians got clean away. One, it seemed, got in disguised as a 
guest, and the other cut the electric wires outside, and they 
both escaped in the darkness with the ruby, which Mostyn is not 
likely to attempt td regain; and he considers the death of his 
brother absolved him from the vow made to his father. 

He stayed a year in the regiment, and then Eva Roy’s father, 
who, like most Anglo-Indian soldiers, had rather a dislike to 
Indian blood, which is as different to nigger blood as gold is to 
gilt, was persuaded to accept him as a son-in-law. It seemed 
Mostyn confided the whole story to her the day we had tea 
there. 

Regretted by all, Mostyn left the service, and took a lovely 
old place in Leicestershire, where some of us often stay for some 
hunting. He mounts us all well, and we have a rattling good 
time with him and his pretty wife. But we often think, when 
there, of the handsome young brother, who had kept his promise 
“WITH HIS LIFE!” 
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Sea Birds. 


THE sea birds naturally divide themselves into two; ze., those 
which haunt the coast, or waders, and those which are more or 
less oceanic in their habits, or swimmers. There are all grada- 
tions between, from the almost strictly land birds, visiting the 
sea only under stress of hunger, and the almost strictly sea 
birds rarely approaching the land unless driven by storm. Each 
is fitted by structure and plumage for the conditions in which it 
mainly lives; so that a practised eye can easily gather from 
many signs, whether the bird belongs most to the sea or to the 
land. 

In almost any open day in winter the Lapwings or Green 
Plovers may be seen in the field ; sometimes by themselves, 
but frequently forming portion of a large congregation of crows, 
starlings, and common gulls. On the approach of hard weather 
they disappear ; probably betaking themselves to the soft muddy 
estuaries of rivers, where they find it easier to get food. About 
the first week of March they return to their old inland haunts, 
and, thenceforth, their jerky flight and wailing cry are among 
the most familiar of country sights and sounds. They thus 
appeai to be mainly land birds, only resorting to the neighbour- 
hood of the sea when the larder is empty, or locked by frost. 

The Golden Plover is to the moors and uplands what the green 
plover is to the cultivated fields, and seeks his nesting place 
much about the same time. During spring and summer, the 
shrill yet mellow note, from which he gets the name of whistling 
plover, is characteristic of those often desolate looking, but, to 
the lover of Nature in her wilder moods, always interesting 
places. The white breast of winter has changed to inky black, 
his bridal plumage. There he approaches the intruder on his 
native heath by short flights, invariably lighting on some bare 
spot, where the rock protrudes, to pipe and scold. On the 
approach of autumn, he assembles in flocks, and when the 
purple has gone out of the heather, and the brown has come 
into the bracken and the mist gathers on the lonely mountain 
tops, and the hill burns come down in spate, he prepares to 
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leave his now inhospitable quarters. He then scatters over the 
more sheltered lowlands, appearing during the winter, on moor 
and field, by marsh and muddy flat. He too is mainly a land 
bird, whose visits to the coast are only occasional and 
compulsory. 

The Ringed Plover, sometimes called the ringed dotterel, is 
easily known by the black and white bands about the neck and 
breast. This smaller creature, brighter but not nearly so 
beautiful, is more of a sea bird than the golden plover. He 
nests by preference along the shore, and the eggs, with their 
sandy ground colour, and gravelly looking spots, lie with com- 
parative safety among the shingle: only a keen eye can detect 
them. All the rest of the year he haunts the sea coast in flocks. 

Among the many sounds heard on the inland moors and 
uplards, none is so loud as the shrill tremulous cry of the Curlew. 
His greater size, longer flights and curved bill, sufficiently mark 
him off from other moorland birds. He leads an entirely inland 
life in summer, and a coast life, with a daily visit to the adjoining 
country, in winter ; and changes his habits and diet accordingly. 
From autumn onward, he may be seen in our estuaries following 
the retreating tide, and piercing every here and there, sometimes 
with, sometimes without success. The same sensitive bill which 
thus detects the hidden sea annelids, is used in a similar manner 
to discover the earth worms. “In these parts of the country 
where curlews are numerous, the moist turnip fields are bored all 
over with them.” 

If the moor is tolerably near the sea, the first to declare 
himself will probably be the Redshank, and his challenge is 
incessant so long as the intruder remains. If the Golden plover’s 
is the mellowest, the Curlew’s the loudest, then this may be 
characterised as the wildest of these moorland sounds. After 
the nesting season, the Redshank haunts the coast in immense 
flocks, and is probably the most common of the smaller winter 
birds. At high water he is silent and invisible. Indeed this 
is characteristic of our waders, whose active life suffers a daily 
pause in which complete silence reigns. He is then resting in 
some secure retreat, preferably a rock or islet cut off from 
the shore. But as soon as the ebbing water uncovers his 
feeding ground, the double scream announces his approach. 
And very curious and interesting it is to watch the little fellow 
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running backward and forward over the wet rock, and turning 
over with his bill the dripping fringe of brown seaweed, in search 
of the clinging mollusc. 

On the coast moorlands during the summer months, no form 
is more familiar than the Tern. He has a region of his own 
within the shelter of the sand dunes which margin the sea, and 
guard the land. There, where the bents are just taking hold, 
but still leave large patches of bare sand, he makes the shallow 
depression which represents his nest. Any intruder who 
approaches this belt is made conscious of being largely and un- 
ceasingly attended. Troop after troop appear from the seaward 
side, and seem to multiply in the very air. The noise and 
evident anxiety attract attention to the small groups of olive 
coloured eggs, so numerous and closely placed together some- 
times that one is in danger of trampling on them. Three species 
of tern are fairly abundant, the Common, the Arctic, and the 
Lesser. The Arctic is probably the most numerous, his range, as 
the name implies, extending further to the north. All go by the 
name of sea-swallows, and the resemblance applies in every 
detail, except size. They are adapted for aerial life. The wings 
are long and crescent shaped, the tail is deeply forked. They 
are our southern migrants among the sea birds, coming with the 
swallows, and departing with the swallows, from and to much 
the same places. Like the swallows they arrive in May when 
the nesting of our native birds is already far advanced and in 
some cases past. Before the first egg is laid, lapwing, golden 
plover, redshank and curlew have already reared their first brood. 
And they continue their operations after the others are silent, or 
have deserted the place. 

Just over the sand hills they fish for domestic supplies. Nothing 
could be more interesting than to watch their motions while thus 
engaged. They seem to mark out a certain distance beyond where 
the summer ripples are breaking on the sand and to hunt over it 
again and again, generally against the wind. Their whole aspect 
is keen and intent to the last degree. Suddenly they pause, 
spread out their tails and with quickly pulsating wings hover over 
the spot. Sometimes they rise a little in the air as if to focus 
the object, and then descend like a bolt. They do not pursue 


their prey under water, but simply trust to the force and impetus 
of the dive. 
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The fishing of the Osprey in the pools of our streams is similar 
and even more picturesque. “The long-winged bird hovers at 
a considerable distance above the water. She sees a trout and 
suddenly closing her wings, drops like a shot bird into the water, 
often plunging completely under, but seldom failing to rise again 
with a good sized fish in her talons. The rapidity and certainty 
of stroke that a bird must possess to enable it to catch so quick 
a creature as the sea trout, can scarcely be understood. In the 
same manner, it has often puzzled me how the terns can with 
such certainty pounce upon and catch so quick a little fish as the 
sand-eel; the terns’ feet not being at all suited for holding 
anything, these birds catch the sand-eel with their bills.” 

By the end of September or beginning of October they have 
gone for the winter to the warm seas which lave the south of 
Europe, or the northern coasts of Africa. As Audubon puts it: 

“The brief summer of the North is ended, a snow storm 

advances from the polar regions, and before it skim the buoyant 
terns, rejoicing in the prospect of returning to the Southern 
regions.” 
_ Next in order come the Gulls, the most familiar of all our sea 
birds. It is a good test of one’s powers of observation if he can 
distinguish one from the other. Some belong to the coast, and 
some to the deep water. The Common Gull is better known 
inland than by the sea ; to the ploughman than tothe fisherman. 
He feeds along the furrow, together with the rook. The Black- 
headed, or rather brown-headed gull, differs from the others in 
that he breeds around the edge of some lake or marsh. He 
is therefore absent from the coast in the spring, but appears 
during the winter in greater abundance than the other forms 
which rest upon the sandbanks, or feed along the margin of the 
water. In the autumn he parts with his distinctive mark, the 
brown head, and so helps to increase the confusion. Though 
easy to distinguish by his red legs and bill he is made to do 
duty for several other gulls. 

Just outside the breakers rides the Kittiwake. In the water 
he is known by his smaller size and purer plumage ; on the land 
by his clumsy motions; in the air by his buoyant flight and 
characteristic cry “kitt-ce-a, kitt-ee-a.” The density of his coat, 
and the diminution of the hind toe are all adaptations to a more 
or less complete sea life. Unlike the terns he usually grasps his 
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prey with his feet, although occasionally he may be observed to 
use his bill. He does not plunge so as to be immersed—none 
of the gulls do—but in moments of excitement, when the fry 
on which he feeds are near the surface in great quantities, he 
will dash down on the water from a considerable height. Such 
a scene is often witnessed by dwellers in seaside places. 

While this article is being written, an interesting drama is in 
progress about two miles off shore. A patch of dazzling white 
is visible on the water, which the glass resolves into a vast con- 
gregation of birds. Plainly a shoal of herring or sprats are 
shifting about. A nearer approach by boat reveals a division of 
labour. Guillemots and Razor-bills are diving. Gulls of various 
kinds are feeding on the frightened creatures which come to the 
surface to escape the divers, a few Solan geese are plunging 
from overhead. 

Conspicuous among the gulls, following those migratory shoals, 
is the Herring, or Silver gull. It is the only other common gull 
without any distinctive mark, such as black head, or black back. 
It is of the characteristic grey and white, and can only be known 
at a distance by its greater size. 

Beyond the zone of the Kittiwake, extends the vast domain 
of the sea birds proper. The denizens spend a purely oceanic 
life ; and, since they cannot place their eggs on the water, when 
they pay their annual visit to the land for breeding purposes 
they choose the wildest and most unfrequented parts of the coast. 
These necessarily branch in two directions. To enable them to 
ride out any storm, however severe or long, they must possess 
either great alertness in swimming and diving, or exceptional 
power of wing. 

In the former gift the birds of our northern seas are especially 
well provided. So called divers, guillemots, razor - bills, 
cormorants, and sea ducks, abound there. Perhaps the most 
strictly oceanic and independent creature of them all is the Little 
Auk. 

He is an Arctic bird, and comes south, not to escape the 
cold, but because the winter chill has caused his food supply to 
sink out of reach. The storm is an exceptionally severe one 
which drives him from the open sea into the shelter of our 
estuaries. 

The power of wing is seen in its greatest perfection over the 
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oceans on the other side of the Equator. But a few of our birds, 
allied to these southern forms, possess an untiring flight. 

The Stormy Petrel is as independent in the air as the Little 
Auk is in the water. While the one rises and falls with the 
billows, or passes through those which threaten him with 
destruction, the other skims lightly over their crests, and, with the 
coolness of one to the manner born, picks his food amid the 
wildest tumult. 

No one who has not examined for himself can conceive how 
admirably each of these creatures is fitted for its mode of life. 
Perhaps nowhere can the lesson of adaptation to surrounding 
conditions be more plainly read than. in those dwellers on 
the open sea. In the diver, where the flying power is at its 
minimum, every contrivance for propelling the body, and 
minimising the resistance of the water is present, whereas, in 
the petrel, where the flying power is at its maximum, the deeply 
keeled breast bone gives attachment to wing muscles of 
exceptional power. 

And now we have run over the sea birds, from the semi-inland 
plover to the truly oceanic auk and petrel. There is not only 
a charm in this work, because of the freshness and expanse of 


their surroundings, the purity of their plumage, the freedom of 
their motions, the wildness of their.cries, but there is considerable 
novelty as well. Whereas the study of land birds is now pretty 
well exhausted, that of sea-birds leaves a good deal yet to be dis- 
covered. And there is plenty of delightful occupation here for 
all who possess the use of their eyes, and the requisite amount 
of interest and enthusiasm. 


J. H. CRAWFORD. 
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VIOLET. 


Violet; a Story of To-day. 
CHAPTER I. 


Two people walked along a country road one January 
afternoon. 

Rain fell overhead, seas of mud were at their feet, and a high 
wind and gusts of driving sleet made the act of holding up 
their one umbrella a physical impossibility. 

The surroundings were not romantic, but Geoffrey Armitage 
and Violet Nugent waded through the mud as if they trod on 
air! They were in an early stage of the malady called “ falling in 
love,” and during the progress of that fitful fever we are all 
impervious to the minor trials of life. The period of infatu- 
ation may not last long, but how real it seems to us at the 
time ! 


“To-morrow,” said Violet with a little sigh, “ to-morrow at 
this time it will be all over, and I shall be recounting my 


adventures at home.” 

“ And I,” Geoffrey returned, “shall be just about finishing a 
day’s work in the City. What hard lines it is that nice things 
always seem to come to an end so quickly. And how I wish” 
—he paused. 

“What do you wish?” 

“That we could go back a week, and have it all over again. 
I suppose you don’t wish that though. You will go home to a 
round of hunt balls and country gaieties in Warwickshire, and 
forget all about this week in no time.” 

“Shall I?” Violet smiled a little sadly. 

“Well, won’t you?” 

“You think so evidently,” she answered, with a laugh that 
somehow did not seem to ring quite true. “You have made up 
your mind on the subject, so it is no good my saying anything 
to the contrary. Oh! it’s just like a man—” she went on 
passionately ; “you settle a thing in your own minds, and lay 
down the law about it, and don’t give one a chance—” she stopped 
abruptly. 

ws 
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The man by her side felt his pulses beat a little faster. 

“Will you think of this week sometimes, then?” he said 
unsteadily. 

No answer. 

“Will you, Miss Nugent?” 

“Yes.” 

Such a little faint “Yes,” he could hardly hear it. But he 
looked at her, and something in her face seemed to send a thrill 
right through him. Could it be possible that she cared ? 

For a moment—one wild, happy moment—a great throb of 
happiness filled his heart. Then heremembered. Remembered 
that he had no right to tell her of his love, or ask for hers in 
return—remembered that he was a poor struggling worker ina 
London office, while she—a bright, fascinating creature, one of 
Nature’s butterflies—was a girl quite unfit to struggle with a life 
of want and poverty. No, it was hopeless. He must not—dare 
not—tell her of his love. Far better that she should go away 
free and unfettered, than be condemned to the uncertainty of 
an indefinite engagement, which would mean years of waiting 
for.them both. Geoffrey was a proud man, and the soul of 
honour, and he did not think it right to say one word of 
love to the girl he could not at the same time ask to be his 
wife. He had resolved not to speak, and he meant to keep 
to his determination. Still, when he saw that look on her 
face, the look which only comes once or twice in a life-time, 
it seemed hard to have to keep back the words he longed 
so much to say. In the years which followed Geoffrey 
often wished that he had acted differently that January after- 
noon. There came a day when the girl by his side grew to 
wish it too. 

They had been spending a week in the same country house, 
and from the first moment they met had been attracted towards 
each other. Now each knew that the hour had come when they 
had passed the boundary line of friendship. It isan hour which 
comes, for good or ill, to most of us men and women on God’s 
earth. An hour when we wake to the consciousness that life 
holds something more for us than it has ever held before, when 
we realize, sometimes trembling, that our whole happiness and 
misery from henceforth lie bound up in the existence of another. 
Well is it for the man and woman whose love is built upon the 
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firm rock of mutual confidence and trust. Alas, too often its 
foundations are but the shifting sands of flattered vanity and 
passing fancy ! 

There was something about Geoffrey Armitage which made 
people say to themselves instinctively, “Here is a man we can 
trust!” And one or two people in the world could have told 
that beneath the apparent frivolity and brilliant smiles which 
seemed Violet’s most striking characteristics, a good deal more 
lay hidden. Truly it has been well said that “there is no 
disguise like animation.” 

“When do you think we shall meet again?” he said at last. 
“ Are you likely to be in town this season ?” 

“Yes, I think I may be there in June. I generally come up 
then to stay with some relations, and feel myself quite a fashion- 
able person for a few weeks.” 

“ Then—I wonder if you would let me know when you come 
up and allow me to call on you?” 

Violet paused. She knew that Lady Drummond, the aunt 
with whom she was going to stay, entertained strong views on 
the subject of impecunious young men, and that she would by 
no means be likely to encourage the visits of a penniless if 
handsome detrimental! However, not for worlds would she 
disappoint Geoffrey—better offend fifty aunts than say “No” 
to him. So casting prudence to the winds, she boldly replied, 
“Yes, Pll write when I get to town, and you must come and 
see me in Eaton Place.” 

They had reached the gate by this time, the rain was still 
pouring in torrents, when suddenly Geoffrey stopped and took 
her hand in his. 

“T’ve no right to speak,” he said impulsively, “no right! Oh! 
it’s hard to have to let,you go like this. But I think, perhaps 
—you understand——” and his voice broke. 

Violet looked up at him, and her eyes were full of tears, but a 
happy smile was on her lips as she answered softly : 

“T think I do.” 

And that was all. 

Next morning their good-byes were said in the hall before a 
crowd of people, and if Geoffrey’s face grew white as he held 
her hand, no one noticed it. Violet was smiling to the last. 
It was only after she had left Belmont Hall far behind and was 
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speeding away alone in the train to Warwickshire, that the brave 
spirit sank, and the bright eyes grew dim with the tears she 
could no longer keep back. 

But the train flew on, past Reading and Oxford and Leaming- 
ton, till at last it steamed into Warwick Station, and Violet had 
to collect her thoughts and her luggage, and drive off in the 
Vicarage phaeton, behind the old white pony that wouldn’t go 
faster than it liked for any man, woman or child on earth! 

Bisley Vicarage was about three miles from the town of 
Warwick, and here Violet lived with her only brother, the Vicar 
of Bisley, and his wife, who were glad to give a home to the 
little orphan sister left a waif and stray in the world, and whose 
presence made the sunshine of Vicarage and parish alike. Mrs. 
Clarence Nugent was a delicate woman, and a very helpless 
parson’s wife ; she had neither the strength of mind nor moral 
courage for such a position, and it was to “ Vi.” she always turned 
when things went wrong. No one could manage the children 
like Auntie Vi, and the old people in the parish worshipped 
the ground she trod on. What if she did get out of patience 
and rate them all soundly sometimes? - Her anger never lasted 
long and she made it up to them in a thousand little ways 


afterwards. But the Vicarage was reached at last, and my 
heroine—who, though she was in love, was not too much so to be 
both cold and hungry—descended from the phaeton in the 
gathering gloom, and walked in amid shouts of welcome from 
the children, and an approving chorus of barks from the dogs ! 


CHAPTER II. 


SORROW is said to have a beneficial effect on the character, but 
there are some natures which it only seems to harden and 
embitter. Then we grow cynical, and rail at life and our own 
unhappiness, or we pretend not to care, and call ourselves stoics. 
For Philosophy is the watch-word of to-day, and ui admivari 
the motto of the minute. 

But surely the happiness that such stoicism gives is a very 
negative one—a poor, imitation sort of affair—at best ? 

Philosophy may be all very well, but we are men and women 
before we are philosophers, and as long as the world lasts, the 
human heart will cry out for something more than stoicism! 
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And Nature’s demands refuse to be disregarded. 

Three years after the events recorded in the last chapter, the 
season was at its height, and Geoffrey Armitage sat with his 
friend Captain Balfour, under the trees in Hyde Park, one hot, 
sunny morning in June. 

“What a mockery it all is,” he said, “this crowd of well- 
dressed, empty-headed men and women! They come here day 
after day, year after year—the game is always the same, 


though the puppets get worn out, and new ones take their 
places.” 


Jim Balfour smiled. 

“It strikes me you’ve grown a bit of a cynic since you’ve been 
out West, old chap,” he remarked. “What’s up? is it money, or 
a woman? Why don’t you find out some nice girl and marry 
her? Take my advice and try the prescription, I have known it 
answer.” 

Geoffrey laughed bitterly. 

“No, thanks, old fellow,” he replied. “Tie myself to a 
woman! Not if I know it. I’ve no fancy for matrimony !” 

“ But if you were to fall in love?” 

“Ah! I’m not likely to do that. I agree with the man— 
Horace, wasn’t it >—who said : 


‘*To admire nothing is the only thing I know, 
To make men happy or tc keep them so.” 


“ Besides,” he went on, “I don’t believe in women. They are 
all that is charming to your face and while you are with them, 
but the minute your back is turned they forget all about you! 
Balfour,” and he suddenly turned to his friend, “can you 
wonder that I don’t believe in woman’s constancy or faith- 
fulness? You know how a girl treated me years ago—she 
made me sell out of the old regiment because she didn’t like the 
idea of marrying a poor soldier, and when, like a fool I did it, 
and for her sake went in for the drudgery of my uncle’s office— 
she threw me over, and married a rich cotton-spinner for his 
money. I thought at the time I should never get over it. It 
shook my faith in women pretty considerably, and then—well, 
three years ago I met another woman, a little girl with an. 
innocent face and babyish blue eyes—eyes which looked as if 
they were a reflection of Heaven’s own truth.” 
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He paused for a moment and drew a deep breath. 

“Well, I loved her, and I believed she knew it. F was certain 
she cared for me in return, but my position was such that I did 
not think it right to ask her to marry me. I had but a small 
income and few prospects, and I was too proud to persuade her 
to tie herself to me by an indefinite engagement. So we parted, 
but somehow I thought she had understood how matters were— 
I dared to hope that she would wait for me. And fortune came 
sooner than I expected. Four months afterwards I received the 
offer of a very good opening in America, and before accepting it 
I wrote and asked her to be my wife.” 

He paused again, and Balfour asked : 

“ Well, and her answer ?” 

“Her answer was ‘No.’ She refused me, and since that day 
I have been a sadder and a wiser man. It’s no good your 
preaching to me, old fellow. ‘Woman’s faith is writ in water,’ as 
the poet has it, and I suppose I’m not the first man who has 
found it so.” 

“You’ve had a rough time of it, certainly,” said Balfour. 
“ What reason did she give for refusing you?” 

“None! That was the extraordinary part of it, she wrote a 
short cool note rejecting my proposal, hoped I should get on in 
California, and wound up with best wishes for my future 
welfare.” 

“ And do you mean to say you took the refusal as final, and 
went off to America without ever trying to see her again?” 

“Certainly I did. I’m not the man to try and force a girl to 
marry me if she doesn’t want to. She refused me, and that was 
enough.” 

“And have you heard nothing of her from that day to 
this ?” 

“No, nothing! I returned to England a fortnight ago, and 
for all I know she may have married some rich man long since. 
By Heaven!” he suddenly exclaimed, half starting from his seat, 
“there she is.” 

Balfour looked up, and saw two ladies and a man coming 
across the grass towards them. 

“ That’s Miss Violet Nugent,” he said, “ surely you don’t mean 
her ?” 

Geoffrey’s face was white and livid. He had thought he was 
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callous and indifferent towards her, but when he saw again the 
well-remembered face, the wide open trusting blue eyes, the fair 
head crowned with its wealth of golden hair, and the sweet 
sunny smile—all the old love seemed to come back to him with 
a rush of tenderness—and he rose to his feet with a smothered 
exclamation ! 

But Balfour laid a detaining hand on his friend’s arm, and the 
momentary impulse fled. 

Geoffrey sat down again quietly, and Violet and her com- 
panions passed by unseeing. 

“You know her?” he asked presently. 

“Yes, I know her slightly,” Captain Balfour replied. “She’s 
the new beauty this season. She lives with her aunt Lady 
Drummond, who was with her just now, and they say ” he 
stopped. 

“Well,” said Geoffrey, “go on.” 

“Well, they say she’s engaged to be married to Lord Fitz- 
herbert, the man she is walking with to-day.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


CAPTAIN BALFOUR had been misinformed. Violet was not 
engaged to Lord Fitzherbert, nor had he asked her to be his 
wife. He meant to do so, however, and intended to “ put it to 
the touch” that evening, at a ball in Park Lane, where he knew 
they would meet. 

Geoffrey Armitage was going to the ball also; he had promised 
his friend, Jim Balfour, to accompany him before he saw Violet 
in the Park, and he was feverishly anxious now to see her again, 
if possible to speak to her, and offer his congratulations on the 
brilliant prospect opening before her. It seemed to him that 
the day would never end, or the hour come when he should find 
himself in Mrs. Darrell’s ball-room. Yet when the time arrived, 
and he and Balfour stepped out of their hansom and ran up 
the steps of Darrell House, a feeling of irresolution seized 
him, and it seemed as if he could not go on with it, could not 
go up to the ball-room and endure the agony of seeing Violet 
there, the promised wife of another. However, it must be 
gone through with now, it was too late to turn back, and calling 
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all his self-control to his assistance, he followed his friend up- 
stairs. 
* . * * * * * 

There she stood, talking and laughing gaily to her partner, a 
lovely vision of white satin and pearls! : The pure white of her 
dress enhanced the beauty of her fair complexion, the blue eyes 
sparkled with fun, and the silvery laugh rang out often in happy 
musical cadence. A brilliant little butterfly she looked to-night, 
and no one, watching the brightness and animation of that fair 
face, would have believed that it had ever known a care. 

Yet there had been some dark days in the past—days when 
life and all its joys seemed to be over for Violet Nugent for ever. 
Days when bitter, blinding tears rose often to the pretty eyes, 
and her heart’s one longing was to forget. 

Ah! many another man and woman has prayed the same, 
and surely it isa merciful dispensation of an all-seeing Provi- 
dence, which makes the gentle hand of Time heal all our wounds, 
and give us at last the boon we crave,—Forgetfulness. 

When we are young, untried soldiers in the battlefield of the 
world, our natures cry out against monotony. “Give us anything 
but this,” we pray, “give us the storms of passion—the wild 
delirium of Life! Even the ups and downs of misfortune were 
better than this dead level of monotony!” Ah! my friends, we 
do not ask this always. Wait a little—wait till your mad longing 
is turned into reality—wait till you see everything you care for 
on earth slipping from you, while you are powerless to keep it 
back—wait till the storm breaks over you and you cower, 
crouching, beneath the tempest of adversity—wait till you cry 
out in bitter agony for the lost faith of childhood and of 
youth be ke 

And when your strength is spent, and your whole being feels 
benumbed and paralysed with the sharp agony of /zvzng—then 
you will try to creep back thankfully to the monotony you 
scorned before. . . . A day is coming when your soul will 
cry aloud for rest. When that day comes, God grant that you 
may find it. 

It all seemed long ago to Violet now, but it was scarcely 
three years since the day Clarence Nugent's health gave way, 
and she was left to be the one help and support of her brother’s 
widow and little children. 
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Influenza was ravaging the country, and three months after 
Violet’s visit to Belmont Hall her brother was struck down by 
it. He died within a week, and his last words were—“ Vi, don’t 
desert poor Nita! You'll take care of her and the little ones ?” 

By her dying brother’s bed-side the girl gave the promise 
which soothed his last moments, and nobly she fulfilled her 
trust. 

But in so doing she knew that she was wrecking her own 
happiness for ever. When Geoffrey’s letter came, asking her to 
go out to America as his wife, she felt that if she said “ Yes” 
the delicate sister-in-law and helpless children left in her care 
would be the sufferers. Could she break her word to her dead 
brother and sacrifice them to her own selfish happiness? Ah, 
no! 

She would not even tell Geoffrey the reason of her refusal. 
Better far for him to go away and forget her, believing that 
she had never cared for him. 

But now it was all over, and, after all, her sacrifice seemed to 
have been in vain. 

For Mrs. Clarence Nugent was married again, to a man rich 
enough to maintain her and her children in comfort—the little 
Warwickshire home was broken up—and Violet was an inmate 
of her aunt’s house in Eaton Place. 

There she had met, and grown to like, Lord Fitzherbert. She 
knew he admired her, she thought he meant to ask her to marry 
him, and she intended to accept him when the time came. 

So it was with a bright smile that she laid her hand upon his 
arm when he approached and asked her to sit out the next dance 
with him; something in his manner told her that the fateful 
moment was approaching. Why was it that at that very moment 
she glanced across the room and found herself looking full into 
the eyes of Geoffrey Armitage? 

And in the one second when his gaze met hers she realized 
the truth—she loved him still. 

“Shall we look for a seat out of this crowd?” said Lord 
Fitzherbert. “Come into the balcony, you will find it cooler than 
dancing.” 

“Oh! no, thank you,” Violet replied rather hastily, “I would 
rather dance, if you don’t mind.” 

“Well, come and sit down and have a talk first,” he urged. 
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“Do come, Miss Nugent, I—I want to speak to you particu- 
larly !” 

But the girl was firm. She liked Lord Fitzherbert, and she 
was not going to give him the pain of arefusal. In the moment 
when she realized that she still loved Geoffrey, all her visions 
of rank and wealth—of a day when she would no longer be 
the penniless Violet Nugent, dependent on her aunt’s bounty— 
melted away as if by magic. She knew that she had alienated 
Geoffrey irrevocably, but she had not the strength to raise a 
barrier between them by her own act. She could not do it— 
could not cut herself for ever from the man she loved. 

* * + + + * * 

Later on that evening Geoffrey and Violet stood side by side 
in the intervals of a dance. Was it accident, was it Fate, or is 
there such a thing as a Law of Attraction? 

Five minutes afterwards they were together—alone—in a dim 
star-lit balcony. . . . 

How was it that all the events of the last three years seemed 
to be over like a dream, and that they met again as if their 
parting had been but yesterday ? 

Where are your cynical speeches now, Geoffrey, and what 
would Captain Balfour have said could he have seen you, when 
—after your congratulations to Violet on her engagement and 
her denial of the same — you took her hand, and asking for 
no explanations, uttering no word of reproach, whispered : 

“ Violet, you know I love you! Can’t you give me a chance?” 

And that foolish little Violet never answered a word. She 
only burst into tears, and sobbed out: 

“ Oh, Geoffrey !” 

But somehow or other Geoffrey understood. 

. . + * * * * 

Long ago, as children, we used to play a game called “ Hiding 
the thimble.” One of us hid it, always in a place where it 
was possible to see it—then the others came and searched. 
As soon as one discovered it he sat down, saying nothing to 
his companions. The next one followed suit, and so the game 
went on, until all had seen it and there was only one left— 
hunting still. It was not a pleasant feeling to be left alone 
searching for that thimble which the others seemed to find 
so soon. Sometimes the last one pretended he saw it too, 
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and sat down with the others. But his laughter was generally 
rather forced. 

Life is like that childish game, I think, and Happiness is 
the thimble which we seek. Some of us seem to come upon it 
almost at once, and for some the search is so long—so long ! 

The others all find it one after another, and the poor last 
one tries to pretend, with a smile upon his lips, that he has 
done so too. 

But the world sees through the mockery, and some laugh 
at him—some only pity. 

Out of all that crowd, is there not one who will show the 
poor blind eyes the way to Happiness? 


Yes—sometimes even on earth we find a guide! 
His name is LOVE. 


C. E. ARBUTHNOT. 
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Between Two Rivers. 


THERE is a stretch of land lying between the rivers Mersey 
and Dee, extending about 20 miles from the City of Chester to 
the Irish Sea, which possesses some interest from its associations 
with incidents of the past having historical importance, and also 
from its more recent and modern development, as noteworthily 
in the Town of Birkenhead, situated near the sea, which in the 
last 50 years has changed from but a village on the banks of 
the Mersey to a thriving, busy port, with docks, shipbuilding 
yards, and 100,000 inhabitants, altered very much in all its 
surroundings since June, 1690, when William the Third em- 
barked at the Leasowes, four or five miles distant, with a fleet of 
transports, accompanied by a squadron of men of war, for the 
North of Ireland, where soon after he fought and won the battle 
of the Boyne. 

. There is now at this spot a lighthouse and a castellated resi- 
dence belonging to Sir Charles Cust, containing all that is now 
left in carved oak chairs and panelling and insignia of the once 
celebrated and dreaded Star Chamber of Charles the First. 
When these relics of the past were removed from Westminster, 
the late Sir Edward Cust had them placed here, the dark oak 
carved seat of the presiding judge, the royal arms above, and 
other fittings, contrasting with the azure ground and bright gilded 
stars on walls and ceiling. There are also some interesting mili- 
tary trophies collected by the late Sir Edward, and an oil paint- 
ing of William, which very faithfully represents that redoubt- 
able Protestant champion. 

Some years ago, before steam became so universal, sailing ships 
had often perilous contests with storms on this coast, on entering 
or departing from Liverpool, the sand banks near Leasowe, of 
Burbo and West Hoyle, being frequently the scene of terrible 
shipwrecks. On one occasion, of a great storm in January, 1839, 
no less than three vessels were here cast ashore and lost, the 
Pennsylvania outward bound to New York, the Brighton from 
Bombay, and Victoria from Charleston—all with great loss of 
life ; the bodies of those washed up and rescued were carried to 
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and laid in one of the rooms of Leasowe Castle. Now, happily, 
the use of steam and the deepening of the Queen’s Channel for 
entrance and exit to and from the Port of Liverpool, render 
these sad events only memories of the past. 

About five miles distant from here on the way to Chester, 
standing near the shore of the Dee, is Thurstaston Hall, an 
interesting stone structure of great antiquity ; it is supposed to 
have been the residence in 1070 of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, 
nephew of William the Conqueror, and Warden of the Welsh 
Marches. At that time and at many succeeding periods in- 
cursions were constantly made by the Welsh, who used to 
cross the Dee, which is easily done at low tide, when its four or five 
miles of sands, with the exception of a narrow channel not too 
deep to be forded, present a firm and pleasant footing for horse- 
men and pedestrians, and cattle grazing on the Cheshire 
pastures were seized and driven over into Wales. On the principal 
staircase of the Hall is a full-length figure in armour of the 
Warden, Hugh Lupus, with a helmet, his left hand holding a 
mace. In 1374 the property was given by the King, Henry the 
Second, as Earl of Chester, to William de Thurstaston, whose 
brother Simon was a monk of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, in 
Chester ; his daughter, Alice, married Robert de Whitmore ; the 
motto of the Whitmores, “ Either for Ever,” is carved in stone 
over the entrance, the interpretation being—either as friends or 
foes. The Hall passed in 1428 into the possession of the 
Davenports of Davenport, their coat of arms, a felon’s head with 
rope round the neck, denoting the power enjoyed by them of 
life and death over their dependants, and subsequently it became 
the property of the family of Baskervyle Cleggs, by whom it is 
at present owned. 

The house, which has a large entrance hall with carved oak 
mantelpiece, and contains numerous rooms panelled with oak, 
and staircase and floors of the same, has a superstitious interest 
attached to it by the local country-people, from its possession of 
an ancient ghost story, which even in these sceptical modern days 
continues to cling to it, and inspires sufficient terror as even now 
deters country maidens round from taking service with its present 
occupants. 

The legend is that some female retainer of its ancient house- 
hold smothered within one of the numerous oak-panelled chambers 
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the heir to the estate, and ever since, after the hour of twelve or 
between then and dawn, has never ceased to re-visit the scene of 
her ancient crime, re-enters the room, and passing round to a 
lattice-window wrings her hands with a gesture of despair. 

The Hall is now the residence of Sir David and Lady Rad- 
cliffe ; in one of the reception rooms is a portrait of the Queen, 
bearing her signature and presented by her majesty to Lady and 
Sir David Radcliffe. The church of Thurstaston originally stood 
within the courtyard of the Hall, and was dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew, the patronage being given by the third Earl of 
Chester to the Abbey of St. Werburgh, who in 1320 appointed 
Johannes Hurrell incumbent; after the Dissolution the 
patronage was given to the Dean and Chapter of Chester. The 
tower is the only part now remaining of the ancient edifice ; a 
new church has recently been erected by the daughters of the 
late Mr. Egan of Dawpool, whose costly munificence and excellent 
taste have conspired to produce a perfect specimen of eccle- 
siastical architecture. The reredos and font are of alabaster, 
and the entire interior is chaste and elegant. 

Three miles nearer Chester, on the banks of the Dee, is the 
ancient village of Parkgate ; at a former period it was the chief 
port of embarkation for mails and passengers to Ireland. Pepys 
alludes to it in his Diary, in Charles the Second’s time. It was 
from here in 1798, that Lord Edward Fitzgerald, on his way 
from France, took passage to Dublin, where he engaged in the 
rebellion that cost him his life, and it was from here that George 
the Fourth embarked for Ireland on his visit to that country in 
1821. The chief interest and importance now attachin_ <o this 
place consists in the quantity of shrimps of delicacy and flavour, 
which the fishing community gather and are noted for their skill 
in potting, and supply the country round with. In summer advan- 
tage is taken of the salubrity of the air, proximity to the sea, and 
view of the mountains on the opposite shore of Wales by families 
who come hither for health and relaxation. 

Almost parallel with Parkgate on the opposite side of this 
peninsula, on the Mersey shore, is Hooton Hall and Park, 
formerly the residence of the Stanleys. Sir William Massey 
Stanley, last resident owner, was noted for his princely hospitality ; 
he kept here a pack of fox hounds and hunted all the country 
lying between the two rivers ; his brother John was master. Now 
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the residential villas of the Liverpool merchants cover the dis- 
trict ; gorse covers and foxes are gone, the horn of the huntsman 
is heard no longer, nor are the glowing procession of horsemen 
in scarlet, and hounds to be seen. Sir William died abroad, and 
John, who assumed the name of Errington, and had previously 
married the niece of Prince Talleyrand, succeeded to the title; 
he died recently and was interred at Eastham, a village outside 
the Park walls. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

The Ship Canal, destined to connect Manchester with the 
port of Liverpool, has here, at this place, its commencement, a 
portion of it being cut through the lower end of the Park, a mile 
from the Hall. Thus the changes and vicissitudes that affect 
and influence mankind and mundane matters have happened so 
strangely that an obscure rural village will have its name and 
locale for all time associated with one of the greatest commercial 
enterprises of modern times. 
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The Daughters of Fob. 


By DARLEY DALE, 


Author of “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” “THE 
HOuSE THAT JACK BUILT,” etc, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MAJOR BLANCHARD’S RESOLUTION. 


THE stranger who had so much exercised Mr. Percival’s curiosity 
was Major Blanchard ; Gem’s first action after she was engaged 
to Sir William, was to write and announce the fact to her 
rejected lover, and no sooner did he get the letter, than he came 
to Wareham to expostulate with her. 

“See you I will,” he wrote ; “so unless you appoint some place 
of meeting, I shall come straight to the Rectory.” 

_ This was one of the last things Gem wished to happen; if 
Major Blanchard came to the Rectory, both her father and Sir 
William might hear of her escapade at the Tea-Kettle, and this 
was a catastrophe to be avoided; moreover, Sir William’s 
jealousy would be roused, if he heard of Major Blanchard’s 
visit ; and Gem was quite sure that her mother would take care 
to tell him of it. Therefore the lesser evil seemed to her to be 
‘to meet him secretly, and hear what he had to say, since he was 
determined to come; so she had sent a line saying, if he in- 
sisted on coming, he would probably find her in the plantation 
adjoining the Rectory grounds at three o’clock in the afternoon 
on the day after Happy came home. 

This was the day on which Mr. Percival first met Blanchard, 
on his way to the rendezvous ; and he had spent the afternoon 
in endeavouring to persuade Gem to give up Sir William and 
marry him. 

Gem had not the faintest intention of doing anything of the 
kind, and told him so plainly ; but as an afternoon spent with 
him was far more piquant than one dragged through in Sir 
William’s society, she agreed to go for a walk with him the next 
day, that is, the day on which her father met her in the plan- 
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tation, and even promised to meet him once more; though she 
only gave this promise on condition that Major Blanchard 
should consider it a final interview. 

“ After 1 am married I am coming to London, and then you 
can see me as often as you like. I shall want an escort to 
theatres and balls, Sir William only affects dinners, so if you 
care to apply for the post, you can have it,” said Gem, whose 
evolution from a country-bred girl, with a somewhat advanced 
education, to a modern woman, with somewhat French notions 
about marriage, had been a remarkably quick process, 

Major Blanchard neither accepted nor declined this offer ; 
Gem was not married yet, and he trusted she never would be to 
Sir William ; time enough to settle the question of her escort 
when the honeymoon was over. He intended to make a final 
effort at this last interview to induce her to cut the knot by 
running away with him ; but, before that took place,Gem had to 
hear what her father had to say. 

He looked graver than she ever remembered seeing him 
look when she interrupted his meditations on his own short- 
comings, and not as she imagined on hers. 

“Mother says you want me, Dad.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear, I want to know who this stranger is I met 
yesterday and to-day hanging about the premises. Is he 
Happy’s valet, or is he,as I am more inclined to think, a friend of 
yours ?” said Mr. Percival, plunging at once zu medias res. 

“He is a friend of mine whom I met in London and at Port- 
on-Sea. He knows Zia,” said Gem, colouring a little. 

“ And what is he doing down here, meeting you in the lanes ? 
Why doesn’t he come to the house properly ?” 

“Because I forbad him todo so. The truth is, Father, Major 
Blanchard, that is his name, is in love with me and wants me to 
give up Sir William, and marry him and live in a garret on 
nothing or next to nothing a year.” 

“And do you mean to do it?” 

“Certainly not; I prefer riches to poverty.” 

“ And old Sir William to this Major Blanchard ?” 

Gem did not answer, and Mr. Percival repeated his question. 

“Tam engaged to Sir William, Dad. Need we discuss the 
matter any further ?” she said at last, in a tone which meant as 
her father knew, that she did not mean to do so. 

14* 
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“ My dear, I don’t understand you at all. You seem to have 
made up your mind to marry Sir William, and yet you are 
meeting this Major Blanchard secretly, just under the old man’s 
nose. What do you think he would say if he knew it ?” 

“T don’t wish him to know it. It is not my fault that Major 
Blanchard is down here; he has promised to go away to-morrow, 
and we shall not meet again until I am Lady Golding.” 

Gem knew that her father had a weakness for a title, and 
calculated justly that the sound of her future one would pro- 
pitiate him. 

“Humph! It isa bad business; worse than the loss of my 
Worcester service. Well, well, well, there’s the gong for dinner, 
let’s go in atonce. I am hungry,” said Mr. Percival, feeling very 
glad of the interruption. 

“Don’t tell mother, Dad, will you?” whispered Gem, hanging 
on her father’s arm. 

“IT won’t promise,” said the Rev. Job, pinching his daughter’s 
ear,and Gem felt nearly certain he would keep her secret. 

She congratulated herself that her last interview with Major 
Blanchard was to be on the morning of the next day, Sunday, 
while the others were at church, so there was little danger of their 
being interrupted. 

Mrs. Percival did not approve of Gem’s absenting herself from 
morning service, but she did not say much about it ; she and her 
eldest daughter were not on good terms with each other, and 
Mrs. Percival was wise enough to confine her displeasure to the 
main cause of dispute, and leave all side issues alone. Gem 
waited until the service had fairly begun, and then dressed and 
walked towards Fyford to meet Major Blanchard, whom she en- 
- countered just outside the village. 

He looked so delighted at seeing her that Gem hastened to 
crush any hopes he might entertain of winning his object. 

“You needn’t look so delighted, I only came to meet you 
because the plantation is no longer safe. I will walk a little 
way with you. My father has seen you prowling about here, 
and I have had to tell him who you are.” 

“And what did he say ?” 

“That if I mean to marry Sir William I am to have nothing 
more to do with you, or words to that effect ; so as I do mean 
to marry Sir William, I have come to say good-bye.” 
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“Gem !” 

“ Miss Percival, if you please,” interrupted Gem. 

“Gem !” repeated Major Blanchard in a louder tone, taking no 
notice of the interruption, and therefore adding one to his score. 
“T am no saint, but at at any rate I am no worse, if so bad, as 
that old man you are selling yourself soul and body to, for the 
sake of his money and title. You don’t care a straw for him— 
you do care for me.” 

“Do I indeed!” said Gem with profound scorn. 

“Yes, you do, and you daren’t deny it. Gem, be true to your- 
self as well as to me, marry me, and make me a better man than 
Iam. There is nothing in this wide world I would not do to 
win a smile from your lips; there is nothing I could not do for 
you, Gem; my destiny is in your hands. I feel it—I know it. 
You can make a saint or devil of me—which shall it be?” 

He had caught one of her hands in his as they walked along 
the frosty road. 

“IT would rather make a man of you than a saint or a devil 
but it is beyond my power,” said Gem. 

“How dare you say that?” said Blanchard, stung to the 
quick and dropping her hand. 

“Because it is true. You are weak as water — you want 
leading, but I am not the woman to lead you. I am not good 
enough. Zia might have done so had you really loved her. I 
am worldly and selfish ; I could never call out the good that is 
in you.” 

“You can, and by Heaven you shall. Whether you marry me 
or not, you shall make a man of me; as you say, I have been 
weak as water. I said just now I would do anything for you. 
You shall have your wish; you shall, if I live, make a man of 
me. Henceforth I will try and live up to what you, who in my 
eyes are perfect, would have me be. That old man cannot live 
long; if you marry him, I will wait for you—by the time you 
are free, perhaps I may be worthy of you.” 

“Is that satire?” interrupted Gem. 

“No,” emphatically. “To me you are faultless; I can make > 
excuses for you, even for marrying for money; but I will never 
see you after you are Lady Golding. I shall go abroad the day 
I see your marriage in the paper, and I shall not return till I 
see or hear that you are a widow.” 
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Gem turned pale, and her beautiful mouth trembled. 

“You seem ,to have been suddenly converted; one would 
think I was a Salvation lass, who had done a good Sabbath 
morning’s work.” 

“You have. You have suddenly shown me, as in a mirror, 
what I am and what I might be; and what I might be I am 
going to be for your sake. I shall not see you again, when we ° 
say good-bye to-day, until you are free. I hope and trust that 
you will never marry this old baronet ; but if you do, we shall not 
meet till you are his widow.” 

“Well, as our parting is for a long while, let us enjoy the time: 
that is left us. We have exactly half-an-hour, and then I must 
turn back and get home before they are out of church. By the 
way, I have forgotten to tell you, Zia is in great trouble.” 

“What about ?” 

“Tony is lost; Mr. Ferrier’s little boy. He was out with Zia, 
and he disappeared, and has not been heard of since.” 

“Tony! You don’t say so. I wonder Ferrier has not written 
tome. Perhaps he has, I did not leave my address with my 
landlady. Tony lost! How did it happen, do you know?” 

“Yes,” said Gem, somewhat surprised at the interest he took 
in the account she gave him of the incident. 

“Zia says she is sure that the Ferriers know more than they 

tell her ; they seem to think someone has kidnapped the boy,” 
" she added. 

“T think I know who it is. I must go up to London by the 
next train ; I expect I shall find no end of letters and telegrams 
from Ferrier at my diggings. I am very glad you mentioned it.” 

“I wish I had told you before, they seem to be terribly cut 
up about it, especially Zia, who has no idea where the child is, 
and thinks the Ferriers take it rather coolly, though they are 
annoyed and distressed.” 

“Ferrier must be very angry. Dear me, I am very sorry. 
Misfortunes never come singly, do they? Is the time up?” 

“Yes, I must go now. There is no train to London till this 
evening ; shall you go by it?” 

“Yes, I must not lose an hour. I cannot do much till to- 
morrow, but I daresay I shall be able to take the boy home then, 
if he is where I expect. Good-bye. If you change your mind 
about Sir William, let me know. Till then, farewell.” 
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And for the second time in their lives, he kissed her beautiful 
face, which, just now, was as cold as marble, and almost as white, 
and then he walked on, and left Gem standing looking after 
him. 

“ There goes my salvation,” thought Gem, as she watched him 
disappear. “Had I married him, I should have tried to 
become all he thinks Iam. Why will men believe us women to 
be so much better. than we are? If he had only half Sir 
William’s income I would run after him and tell him I would 
never be Lady Golding. But to live on three hundred a year, 
and I don’t suppose he has more, no, that is impossible. I 
can’t do it. I did not think that rebuke of mine would cut so 
deep as it did. How seriously he took it ; he is right, I suppose, 
to say he will never see me again till I am a widow. Oh! dear, 
a widow ; I have to be a wife first, though; well, I must go up 
and lunch with my future husband and stepson. Imagine Will 
calling me mother. I can’t, norcan I imagine any man becoming 
a better man from loving me. 

“Why will men think that beautiful souls always inhabit 
beautiful bodies? Just the contrary is very often the case. 
Plain women often possess all the virtues men credit us beautiful 
women with. It is very unfair on the plain women to have us 
credited with their virtues, poor things. At the same time, it is 
very tiresome to be considered an angel, when you know you 
are not even moderately good ; it makes you feel you ought to 
make an effort to live up to the ideal woman, some goose of a 
man imagines you to be. 

“Even I, who am not burdened with what good people call a 
conscience, feel I ought not to shatter the idol Major Blanchard 
has created out of me. I should like to be what he imagines I 
am; but I can’t! I can be rich and beautiful, well-dressed, 
admired, adored ; I can be Lady Golding, and I mean to be.” 

Thus thinking, Gem went on her way, all unconscious of the 
fact, that the banns of marriage between Kerry Savory and 
William Boyce, which her father was then publishing, could in any 
way affect her intentions. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MAJOR BLANCHARD’S SISTERS. 


TO arrive at any place except perhaps home, after a journey, is 
rarely an exhilarating event, even when the welcome is warm, 
and the external comforts, which help to make life bearable, are 
all that can be desired. 

To arrive on a cold January evening, unexpectedly at London 
lodgings, and find no fire in the rooms, no supper in the house, no 
landlady at home to provide these desirable necessaries of life, 
is decidedly depressing. This was Major Blanchard’s fate on 
the Sunday night, after his interview with Gem, in which he 
determined to become a better man. 

If only he had had a dog to greet him, he would not have felt 
so chilled, for what welcome can be heartier than that which a 
faithful dog offers his master on his return? But he did not 
care.for animals; so all that he found waiting him was two or 
three telegrams and a letter from Mr. Ferrier about Tony; some 
bills and some invitations. 

He stood shivering as he read the letter and telegrams, and 
then went out, called a hansom, and ordered the cabman to 
‘ drive to his sister’s house at Bayswater, where he was certain 
of finding not only Tony, the first object of his quest, but a fire 
and supper and a warm welcome also. 

“ What sentimental idiots women are—most women, I mean ; 
Gem of course is not. Why can’t Tiny let that boy of Ferrier’s 
alone? They have quarrelled over him for the last seven years. 
What pleasure can there be to Tiny, to sit and gaze at Tony, 
because as she says, he has his mother’s eyes? If I had known- 
she was going to be up to this kind of thing, I would not have 
left her at Port-on-Sea. How on earth did she entice the boy 
to go with her, I wonder? I'll try and frighten her by telling her 
she has been guilty of a serious misdemeanour, and that Ferrier 
could, if he chose, prosecute her, though she is the boy’s aunt. 
Where’s this ass taking me? ” 

Here the current of Major Blanchard’s thoughts was inter- 
rupted, as the necessity for directing the cabman arose, then, 
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having been very plain and direct in his language, Major 
Blanchard threw himself back in his cab, and resumed his medi- 
tations. 

“What plagues women are, to be sure! Poor little Tiny, I 
wish she would marry again, but she never will; she has had 
enough and to spare of matrimony. The girls were not happy in 
their marriages. Tiny is the best of us; I often wonder, con- 
sidering how badly we were brought up, that she has turned out 
so well as she has. Whata sad life hers has been—that drunken 
husband, and nowhe is dead ; no child to comfort her, and then that 
terrible business of Ferrier’s. That is what broke Tiny’s heart, 
not the life Wilmot led her, still less his death, poor Tiny! I 
can’t blame her very severely, even for this freak of kidnapping 
the boy, though I shall pretend to be very angry with her.” 

At this juncture, he arrived at his destination, and having 
dismissed the cab, entered the house very unceremoniously, 
rushed upstairs and announced himself, on hearing his sister was 
at home. 

In the drawing-room he found the lady whom Zia had seen with 
him at Green Down, and whom Gem had waited on at the Tea 
Kettle ; she was now sitting over the fire in evening dress, with 
her feet, which were very pretty, on the fender, and a novel in her 
hand. 

“George! How you frightened me!” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing down her book. 

“TI wish I could frighten you into behaving sanely. Where’s 
that boy?” 

“ He is in bed,” said Mrs. Wilmot calmly. 

“IT was sure you had got hold of him. Ferrier is frantic about 
him. What the plague did you do it for? Don’t you know his 
father could bring an action against you, if he chose?” said 
Major Blanchard savagely, as he warmed his hands by the fire. 

“ Don’t you know Scott Ferrier won’t do anything so foolish ? 
He has had enough of courts of law. Where have you come 
from ?” 

“From the uttermost end of the world, in which I have been 
wandering up and down, that is, a place called Wareham, in 
Norfolk. I have had nothing to speak of to eat since break- 
fast.” 

“No wonder you are so cross then. My dear boy, come 
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down to supper at once,” said Mrs. Wilmot, leading the way to 
the dining-room, where a cold supper was ready. 

She was about five-and-thirty, a brunette, who had been very 
pretty, and was still an attractive woman; she was rather 
dashing, with .a good figure ; she dressed fashionably, though 
not in the best style, and the impression she made on strangers 
was she was a disappointed woman ; d/as¢, world-weary, cynical, 
wretched ; caring for nothing but theatres and novel-reading, 
and not caring very much for these. 

The first impression was right, as far as it went ; she was all 
this, but she was more; but the key to her inner life was her 
past history, as we shall presently see. 

“That boy must go back to his father by the first train 
to-morrow, Tiny,” said Major Blanchard, in a tone mollified by 
the little supper daintily spread before him. 

“Very well, I’ll meet you at the station with him. I have 
had him for a whole week; it is little enough, considering I 
ought to have the entire charge of him if his mother’s wishes 
were consulted.” 

“They ought not to be consulted. She is socially dead, she 
has put herself outside the pale of Society.” 

“Society indeed! Society can so well afford to cast a stone 
at her. If I only knew where she was, do you think I, her only 
sister, would not go to her and snap my fingers in Society’s face ?” 

“JT am sure you would ; she knows it too, and for that reason 
takes care you shall not know whether she is alive or dead. 
You would sacrifice yourself for her, and she, very properly, 
won’t accept the sacrifice.” 

“Oh! George, I sometimes think I shall go mad if I don’t 
find her. You don’t know the ghastly nights I live through 
sometimes thinking of her. It is awful not to know whether she 
is dead or alive. Miserable she of course is, but if I only knew 
where she was I would go to her, and make our lives bearable. 
Oh! you need not tell me Society would then cut me; I know 
it, | have counted the cost. There is only myself to consider ; I 
have no children, no one but you and her; I have only myself 
to sacrifice, unless. you cast me off.” 

“ Tiny,. you are eating nothing ; I won’t touch another mouth- 
ful till you begin,” said Major Blanchard, trying to change the. 
subject. “, , ; 
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He had not said very much to her about Tony after all, but 
he had not the heart to scold her; she was his favourite sister, 
and she had had a miserable life; she had done wrong in 
enticing the boy to stay with her without his father’s consent, 
but her brother thought there was some excuse for her. If she 
had only had some children of her own, he thought, she would 
not be so crazy to have charge of Tony, who was the son of 
their younger sister. 

Mrs. Wilmot had worshipped this sister with a love that 
amounted almost to idolatry ; they had both been pretty girls 
—fast and dashing—and had married when just out of their 
teens. Mrs. Wilmot’s husband drank himself to death, after 
leading her a terrible life for ten years. She had now been a 
widow two years, and was gradually recovering the health and 
looks which had been seriously impaired by all she had gone 
through during her married life. 

Her sister's story was even sadder. She had married Scott 
Ferrier, and two years after her marriage, which was not a 
happy one, she eloped with a Mr. Lascelles, an officer in Major 
Blanchard’s regiment, with whom she had been in love before 
her marriage, but who was then too poor to marry. 

She left a letter behind her, leaving Tony, who was then a 
year old, to Mrs. Wilmot to bring up. This legacy Mr. Ferrier 
had refused to recognise, and there had been a feud ever since 
between him and Mrs. Wilmot, she trying every means, fair 
and foul, to get hold of the boy, he steadfastly refusing to let 
her have him. 

The naturalist and his sister-in-law had never liked each 
other ; he misjudged her, and thought her influence over his 
wife had not been good; while she blamed him for having left 
a pretty, dashing young woman to amuse herself, while he was 
peering at his infusoria through a microscope, and writing books 
on invisible creatures. 

At the time of the elopement Mrs. Wilmot was ill in bed. The 
news of it caused a serious relapse, and when she ultimately 
recovered, Mr. Ferrier had obtained a legal separation, for the 
Catholic Church knows no such thing as divorce ; Mr. Lascelles 
and Major Blanchard had both resigned their commissions, the 
latter feeling it incumbent on him to sacrifice his own career 
after such disgrace ; and, lastly, Mr. Lascelles and Mrs. Ferrier 
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left England. Mr. Ferrier had preferred to pay down a certain 
sum of money to making a regular allowance to his wife, and as 
his offer was a most generous one, she had accepted it; thus he 
was spared the annoyance of drawing cheques for her or of 
having any communication with her, even through his solicitor. 
All that was known of them was, they had sailed for New York. 
Five years later, news of the death of Mr. Lascelles reached 
Major Blanchard, but she had only once been heard of since. 
Mrs. Wilmot, who was heart-broken, had advertised again and 
again, praying for news of her sister, but with no effect; she 
had passed as completely away as though she were in her grave, 
as perhaps she was. 

No doubt the care of Tony would have been a solace to Mrs. 
Wilmot, but his father absolutely refused to allow her to have 
him. On her husband's death she had renewed her efforts, and 
had threatened to take him by force, whereupon there had been 
a quarrel with Mr. Ferrier, which was never likely to be made 
up. 

All through the time of the elopement, Major Blanchard had 
been a true friend to Mr. Ferrier; his opinion was that old 
Mrs. Ferrier had had a good deal to do with the catastrophe, 
for she and her daughter-in-law had cordially hated each other ; 
and perhaps this was one reason why he disliked her so much. 
It was the memory of all Blanchard had been to him, in his 
hour of trouble, that had induced Mr. Ferrier to keep up his 
friendship, for the two men had not much in common. 

The fact that his career was ruined by his sister’s 
disgrace had not tended to make Major Blanchard a better 
man ; he had been forced to retire on a captain’s half-pay with 
brevet rank in the prime of life; he was not fitted for any 
other work, so he had drifted into the life of an idle club-man, 
filling up a great deal of his time with flirting. 

He had not a high opinion of women, but when he met Gem 
he came into contact with a new phase of womanhood. Here 
was a beautiful girl, a lady, utterly careless of all merely 
conventional proprieties, and yet one who, he knew instinctively, 
would never brook the least shadow of disrespect from him or 
any man. He had been in love several times in the course of 
his life, but he had never felt for any woman the kind of love 
he felt for Gem from the first day he met her. 
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His relations with Zia require some explanation. He had 
gone down to Port-on-Sea to be near Mrs. Wilmot, who was 
then at Bristol. He met Zia, and partly from habit, partly to 
kill time at a dull house, he flirted with her; he saw it annoyed 
Mr. Ferrier, and to tease him he went on flirting; then Mrs. 
Wilmot, on the day they all four met at Green Down, took it 
into her head that Mr. Ferrier was in love with Zia, and would 
no doubt marry her if she would have him, for it was more than 
seven years since his wife had been heard of, so he was really 
free to marry. 

In vain did Major Blanchard assure her Ferrier would never 
marry as long as any doubt about his wife’s death existed ; she 
did not believe him, she was quite sure he would, equally sure 
Zia would be cruel to Tony, and she entreated Major Blanchard 
to do all in his power to prevent the marriage. 

“What can I do, Tiny, if they choose to marry?” 

“Flirt with her yourself; no woman would look at Scott 
Ferrier when you were in the room.” 

Thus urged Major Blanchard, nothing loth, had flirted un- 
pardonably with Zia, and the knowledge that she cared for him led 
him further than he meant to go. He had behaved, as he con- 
fessed to himself, disgracefully, and he was really ashamed of his 
conduct. The love he felt for Gem threw a strong light over 
his own soul, and showed him many dark places, his conduct 
to her among them, which he would fain wash white, for love 
is a great illuminator of conscience, and a great cleansing power. 

When Gem told him she would rather see him a man, she 
only showed him what love had revealed to him, that he was 
terribly weak; and there and then he had vowed to become 
more worthy of her as he imagined her to be. 

Love idealises; the tender objects of our affections are not 
_what we imagine them to be; the world would be peopled 
with angels instead of men and women if they were. 

Now, as he sat opposite to his sister, and listened to the 
grief in her voice, as she spoke of her who was dead to them, he 
made another inward resolution, or rather he gave a definite 
form to the somewhat vague promise he had made to Gem. 
Then he had meant to live more for others and less for him- 
self, but he had no notion how to set about it. All he 
then grasped was that this was the true meaning of a better 
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life ; now it suddenly dawned upon him that to go and search for 
this erring sister, left alone in a foreign land, perhaps penniless, 
was the duty that lay nearest at hand, and the nearest duty is 
invariably the most ennobling, though it may not appear so at 
the time. 

“Tiny, I have something to tell you,” he said, as he finished 
his supper.and moved to the fire. 

“Well, what is it? Are you going to be married because 
your sisters’ marriages have been so successful?” said Mrs. 
Wilmot, bitterly. 

“No, I am going abroad for an indefinite period.” 

“Why ?” 

“For several reasons.” 

“Only one real one, I am sure. Who is she?” said Mrs. 
Wilmot, who was of opinion that a woman is the mainspring of 
most men’s actions, good and bad. 

“She is not for me, that’s the worst of it! she is going to 


marry a rich, gouty old baronet, for whom she does not care a 
rush,” 


“ And does she care for you?” 

’ “She won’t confess it, but I think she does.” 

“Then, my dear boy, the sooner you put the Atlantic between 
you the better.” 

“SolI think. That’s my reason for going. My purpose is 
more than that. Don’t laugh at me, Tiny, but I am going, as 
the children say, to turn over a new leaf.” 

“Laugh at you, George! I am no saint, Heaven knows, but 
God forbid I should ever hinder any man from becoming better 
than he is. But if it had not been for this mercenary young 
woman, I should have thought there was no need to leave 
England to turn over a new leaf—why not do it here?” 

“T have an object for going, as well as a reason, and a purpose, 
my object is to look for her.” 

Mrs. Wilmot knew immediately whom he meant; her name 
was rarely mentioned between them. 

“Oh, George! God bless you for that,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 
slipping on to her knees by the side of her brother’s chair, and 
laying her head caressingly on his arm. 

Neither of them spoke for a moment, their hearts were too 
full for speech as they thought of the pretty spoilt child, who 
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grew into the careless, brilliant girl, full of life and spirits, and 
who was now lost to them through her own sin and folly, and who 
was still their sister, their own flesh and blood, bound to them 
by ties which actual death alone has the right to sever entirely. 

“Tiny, when I think of the way we three were dragged up, 
I often wonder that we have not turned out worse than we 
have. I don’t mean you. You area saint, not a canting, goody- 
goody, preaching woman, but . 

“ A woman whose spirit has been crushed out of her,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Wilmot, “a woman without faith, or hope, or love. 
George, if it were not for you, and the effect it might have on 
you, I should have put an end to myself again and again. A 
child would have been my salvation. Oh! why does God give 
them by the dozen to the poor who do not want them, and 
deny me one child? I felt this week, when I had Tony, if he 
were only mine, my whole life would be altered. I should have 
an object in living,now I have none, except to kill time as best 
I may.” 

“But if I find her-——” began Major Blanchard. 

“Then I shall go to her. If she does not want my money, 
at least she will be glad of my love. I shall go to her, and 
seitle in America, if you find her there. I suppose you will go 
there first ?” 

“Yes, I shall sail for New York; we know they went there 
and that he died there ; the probability is she is there, if she is 
alive. As he has not been dead much more than two years, the 
chances are I shall be able to trace them.” 

“When shall you start ?” 

“In two or three weeks’ time. I must take that boy back to- 
morrow. I'll telegraph to Ferrier to say I am coming with him ; 
I shall sleep at Bristol,and come back the next day and see 
about my passage. I shall go down to Port-on-Sea by 
the 11.20.” 

“Very well, I'll bring Tony to the station. He is a sweet 
child, I told him I was his aunt, and I don’t think he will forget 
me, though he is anxious to go back to his father and this Zia, 
whom he seems to worship. Do you think Scott will marry 
her ?” 

“ Not so long as there is the shadow of a doubt as to whether 
his first wife is dead.” 
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“He ought to get a divorce,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“He can’t, his religion forbids it.” 

“Do you really think he cares for Miss Percival ?” she asked. 

“Yes, but I am not sure that he is aware that he does. I 
expect when he finds it out he'll take measures to break off all 
connection with them as soon as possible.” 

“ And what about her?” 

“Humph! she is a warm-hearted little girl; if she cares for 
him, it will go rather hard with her. She'll probably go into a 
convent, she is the type of woman who does that when crossed 
in love. She is of a religious temperament; a woman who 
must have someone to worship ; if the natural love is denied her, 
she'll go in for the supernatural. At least that is my opinion of 
her, and I know the sex pretty well,” said Major Blanchard, as he 
lighted a cigar prior to walking home. 

He turned back when he reached the hall. 

“Look here, Tiny. May I promise Ferrier that this kid- 
napping business shan’t happen again? Because, if he were to 
cut up rusty about it when I am out of the country it might be 
a little awkward for you.” 

*“ Yes, you can promise. Tony won’t forget me, he may make 
peace between Scott and me. Shall you tell Scott where you 
are going, and why ?” 

“Yes. Because if he cares for Miss Percival, it will be of 
vital importance to him to know the result of my search. Good- 
night, Tiny, take care of yourself.” 

And Mrs. Wilmot knew the last words contained more than 
their ordinary meaning, and though she answered lightly, she 
determined to put away those dark thoughts, the confessions of 
which had called forth the caution, 

And Major Blanchard went home, feeling his resolution had 
put fresh life into one sister’s heart, whether he was successful or 
not in finding the other. 


(To be continued.) 





